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SOME NOTES ON THE 1953 BUDGET AND THE 
PEASANTS 


THERE are two ways of looking at the budget and appreciating its 
significance. One is to view it from the angle of the Soviet citizen who 
reads his newspaper and asks himself: ‘What is there in it for me?’ The 
other is to consider the budget as illustrating broad questions of policy. 
Each of these angles has its uses, and each will be used in turn, with an 
emphasis on the peasantry. 

The budget speech contained no new concessions for the state 
employees, but they had already benefited from the substantial price 
cuts announced in April 1953, and from the reduction of the ‘voluntary’ 
mass loan subscription by over half, and of course these measures were 
reflected in the budget. There seems to have been no change in direct 
taxation of wages and salaries. On the other hand, the budget has made 
a considerable difference to the money income of the peasantry. 


THE PEASANTS AND AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


The peasants benefit directly from the reduction of the agricultural 
tax, and both directly and indirectly from the higher procurement prices 
for animal produce and vegetables: directly insofar as they themselves 
have to make compulsory deliveries to the state, indirectly because 
some part of the higher income of the kolkhozy will no doubt reach their 
members in the form of labour-day payments. The peasants also 
benefit from a reduction in compulsory delivery quotas, which gives 
them an opportunity either of consuming more themselves or of selling 
more at free market prices. The tax reform will make possible the 
expansion of the kolkhoz peasants’ private activities, which, as we shall 
see, were deliberately damped down by the tax system previously in 
operation, and this too should have the effect of raising peasant income, 
though of course these activities cannot bear fruit until next year.) The 
income of some peasants should also benefit from the decision to place 
a large proportion of those working on agricultural machinery for the 
MTS on the establishments of the MTS, a measure which should give 
the opportunity to many of the more skilled kolkhoz members to better 
their position. 
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The net effect of the measures mentioned above might be to increase 
the relative attractiveness of work on the private plot, and, no doubt for 
this reason, a series of measures penalize financially the households 
any member of which fails to work the minimum number of labour- 
days; the household’s tax liability is then increased 50 per cent, their 
compulsory delivery norm for meat is increased by 50 per cent, and so 
on. 

If we can assume that four-fifths of the agricultural tax is paid by 
kolkhoz members, the saving in tax per household in a full year would 
amount to about 235 rubles; the other measures should bring in at least 
the same amount; as a rough order of magnitude, this may increase the 
modest cash resources of the average kolkhoz household by over fifteen 
per cent. Perhaps more important is the psychological effect of what 
amounts to the first concession to the peasants as such in recent history. 
(It is true that the peasants benefited from the cuts in industrial con- 
sumer goods prices, but what they gained was very largely offset by a 
reduction in income from market sales caused by falling prices of 
agricultural produce.) 

It is interesting to speculate what proportion of the changes men- 
tioned above were already included in the first draft of the budget, 
which we know to have been completed in February, i.e. before the 
death of Stalin. For example it is tolerably certain that some price cuts 
would have been announced in the spring in any event, though one 
wonders if they would have been quite so far-reaching. Thus the drastic 
50 per cent cuts in the prices of potatoes and vegetables make no sense 
in terms of economic policy, and it came as no surprise to anyone with 
an elementary knowledge of economics that these excessive price cuts 
were followed by a shortage of the commodities in question. Since it is 
difficult to find a rational non-political explanation for price cuts of 
this magnitude, it does seem probable that this was one of several 
‘extra’ price-cutting gestures of the new government. It should be 
remarked in passing that the shortage of these and other products, at 
established prices, complicates the measurement of the gain in purchas- 
ing power which resulted from these cuts. It is no consolation to the 
housewife who cannot get potatoes to know that, if she had been able 
to buy them, they would have been cheaper than the previous year.* 

The policy decisions on agriculture adopted by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party in September must have been taken 


1 This was stated by one of the rapporteurs of the budget commission of the Supreme 
Soviet, Korniets, reported in Pravda, August 8, 1953. 

2 The many references to shortages made by Malenkov in his speech of August 8, 
1953, suggest that part of the ‘extra’ increase in consumer goods sales announced by him 
(roughly 10 per cent over the previous trade-turnover plan for the last three quarters 
3 195 3) was needed to restore supply-and-demand equilibrium after the price cuts of 

pril. 
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some time earlier, since the budget which was presented in August 
includes financial provision for these decisions. The policy represents 
a new attempt to find a workable balance between the collective and 
private sectors of Soviet agriculture, and between incentives and 
compulsion as a means of obtaining the necessary produce. Since the 
harsh tax policy of recent years could only have been deliberate, it is 
reasonable to suppose that Stalin’s government desired by severe 
taxation to ‘squeeze out’ the private plot, and in particular to secure the 
transfer of cattle and other animals from private to collective ownership. 
Thus the fall in private animal holdings which in fact occurred was a 
natural consequence of past policy and so must surely have been 
regarded as a good thing, although it is now described as an ‘error’. 
There is little doubt that the campaign for enlarging the kolkhozy, 
so swiftly carried through in 1950, was connected with this policy. 
There are a number of indications that the process of enlargement was 
associated with a reduction in the quantity and quality of private plots 
and with limitations on pasture rights of privately owned animals (the 
latter may be deduced from the instruction that an adequate amount of 
pasture should henceforth be reserved for private animals, contained in 
the ministerial and party order reported in Pravda of September 26, 
1953). The corollary of discouraging the private sector should have been 
the stimulation of collective activities. However, Stalin’s government 
could not bring itself to increase to any noticeable extent the very low 
compulsory delivery prices, relying instead on administrative orders as a 
means of increasing collectivized animal holdings (see, for instance, the 
three-year plan for the development of animal husbandry published in 
1949). It is now quite evident that this policy was a failure. Indeed 
the index of gross agricultural production in 1952 was actually lower 
than in 1950, 110 against 114 (1940=100).* Indeed, Khrushchev’s re- 
port shows agriculture to have been in a most melancholy condition. The 
tax squeeze, unaccompanied by incentives, simply pushed down and 
discouraged agricultural production, and it is also evident that an 
enlargement of the kolkhozy, as a means of getting results ‘on the 
cheap’ at the peasants’ expense, did not have the desired effect.‘ It is 
now being frankly admitted that the compulsory procurement prices 
which had been operating for many years were far too low. Thus the 
new average price for compulsory deliveries of beef or mutton is 1.50 
rubles per kilo (Pravda, September 26, 1953). But meat prices have 


’ The figure of 110 was given by Khrushchev in his address to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party (Pravda, September 15, 1953). 114 was given in Voprosy Ekono- 
miki, 1953, no. 8, p. 55. 

4 One reason, surely, is that whereas one peasant can keep one cow in an odd out- 
house, dairy farming in an enlarged kolkhoz requires heavy capital expenditure on 
buildings, etc., and nothing was done to ensure the necessary revenues to finance this. 
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been increased more than five-fold (Pravda, September 15, 1953). It 
therefore follows that the price payable had been under 30 kopeks 
per kilo (live weight in both cases). 

It is remarkable how little these measures cost. Thus a five-fold 
increase in the compulsory price of meat, the doubling of the price for 
milk and eggs, more than doubling the price of potatoes and increasing 
\ the vegetable prices by up to 40 per cent is to cost in 1953 only 6} 
‘ milliard rubles, although the new prices are to apply to the entire year’s 
deliveries of potatoes and vegetables and no doubt also to the bulk of 
the dairy produce, and ‘voluntary’ purchase prices are to rise also. 

The Stalin policy towards agriculture was designed to limit as far as 
possible the area of the free market, and so no steps were taken to help 
kolkhozy or peasants to dispose of their surpluses, despite mounting 
evidence that this led to waste and other difficulties. It is therefore 
interesting to note that Pravda of September 29, reports that consumer 
co-operatives are to be widely used as commission agents to dispose of 
surplus vegetables and potatoes in the urban markets, with the rates of 
commission strictly limited. 

Another of the measures now reversed concerns the manufacture by 
kolkhozy of their own building and other materials (bricks, tiles, etc.). 
For a reason that defies rational explanation, the XIX Party Congress 
was informed by Malenkov that these activities were harmful and that 
the kolkhozy should concentrate on agricultural pursuits only. It was 
not at all surprising to discover that kolkhoz activities were hindered 
by their inability to obtain those materials from official sources, and 
they are now to be allowed once more to produce them whenever this 
proves to be economically a sensible thing to do. 

The much-publicized new measures include a long list of overdue 
reforms, which deserve detailed analysis on another occasion. The 
various concessions represent an important change in agricultural 
policy, yet one has the strong impression that the changes were made 
partially, reluctantly, perhaps representing a compromise after argu- 
ments in the party leadership, because the new policy is a job half 
done. A number of vital precedents have been established, which will 
surely make further changes inevitable in a relatively short time. How, 
for example, will it be possible to defend the following: 

(a) More reasonable procurement prices for nearly everything except 
grain. 

(b) The use of the co-operatives as commission agents, but only for 
the disposal of certain crops. 

(c) The repayment to kolkhozy of the cost of transporting potatoes 
and vegetables to the state procurement centre, but this to apply only 
partially to animal produce and not at all to grain. 
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(d) The supply to kolkhozy of petrol at wholesale prices, but only in 
connection with potatoes and vegetables; on the other hand, building 
materials will continue to reach them at the full retail price. 

(e) Kolkhoz members working on MTS machinery have been put on 
the establishment of the MTS and the regular nature of their employ- 
ment recognized. However, the increasing number of full-time live- 
stock workers in the kolkhozy remain in the same position as before. 

(f) The state still expects the bulk of investment in new cowsheds, 
hothouses, etc., to be financed by the kolkhozy, and Khrushchev’s report 
refers to créches and clinics which the kolkhozy are expected to build 
out of their additional income. This is not consistent with any sub- 
stantial improvement of remuneration for collective work, and still 
reflects a negative attitude to the peasantry as a class. 

There are other examples. It will be impossible to hold so illogical a 
line, and further changes will surely follow. It may be becoming clear, 
at last, that the development of agricultural production is inconsistent 
with a treatment of the peasantry as the residuary legatees of the Soviet 
economy and society. 


GENERAL FINANCIAL POLICY 


Although the changes we have been describing are of great social and 
political importance, their effect on the overall budget figures is not 
large. Thus the loss of turnover tax revenue, caused by the increases in 


agricultural purchase prices and the cuts in retail prices, is in part 
offset by increased turnover, and so the total fall of revenue from this 
source is only about 8 per cent. The contribution of economic enter- 
prises to the budget actually increases, if one takes into account the 
surprisingly large rise in profits and of the budget’s share in them. 
Neither ‘allocations to the national economy’ nor investment show any 
decline: on the contrary, they have increased somewhat faster than has 
been the case in recent years, which suggests that the announced 
increases in investment in consumer goods production, housing, 
schools and agriculture have not led to any substantial cut in allocations 
to heavy industry. 

Defence expenditure shows no appreciable change. Most commen- 
tators jumped to the conclusion that it had been cut, because the 1952 
planned figure had been 113.8 milliards, and the 1953 estimate was only 
110.2, but in fact neither Zverev nor Malenkov stated that 1952 
expenditure had actually been 113.8; on the contrary, Malenkov 
stated that it had been 23.6 per cent of total expenditure, i.e. 108.6 
milliards.* Malenkov did claim a cut of no less than 6 milliards in 


° The figure of 23.6 per cent occurs at the beginning of his long speech, see Pravda, 
August 9, 1953. 
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administrative expenditures, but this is very difficult to interpret, since 
the 1953 estimate under this head (14.3 milliards) is almost exactly the 
same as the 1951 ‘actual’ (14.1) and the 1952 estimate (14.4). We are 
not given any clue to the actual amount spent in 1952, but, in view of the 
fact that 13-14 milliards had been spent on this item in every year since 
the war, it would be absurd to suppose that there was a jump to 20 
milliards in 1952. How, then, can this economy of 6 milliards be 
explained? One suggestion is that it was made at the expense of the 
MVD (Ministry of the Interior), as part of the process of clipping its 
wings (this ministry’s expenditure forms no part of the ‘administration’ 
vote), but we cannot be sure without further data. 

Finally, it is important to stress a major feature of the 1953 budget: 
‘the mystery of the increased remainders’. One must make some 
allowance for a genuine increase in ‘other revenue’ (arising from the 
inclusion under this head of increased savings bank deposits, increased 
revenue of the MTS, and a few other such items), but even so one faces 
the fact of an unexplained rise of nearly 50 milliard rubles in the ‘re- 
mainder’ on both sides of the account. Any interpretation of the budget 
as a whole may be seriously distorted if these facts are not correctly 
interpreted. A number of possible theories may account for the 
growth of ‘other expenditure’: aid to China or othér members of the 
Soviet bloc, or expenditure connected with atomic or hydrogen bombs, 
for instance, though it seems more probable that atomic research 
projects were and are financed out of ‘allocations to the national 
economy’ and/or out of the large portion of the education vote ear- 
marked for ‘research’. However, these explanations fail to account for 
the sudden increase in the ‘remainder’ on both sides of the account. 

The theory which will be put forward here is no more than a plausible 
hypothesis which may be proved wrong before these lines appear in 
print. It is as follows: in previous years, the ‘cost’ of fiscal concessions 
(notably the effect on turnover tax yields of retail price cuts) was 
treated as a loss to the revenue; in just the same way the British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer refers to ‘the cost’ of a given reduction in tax 
or duty. This practice does not seem to have been followed in the 1953 
budget. The law of the budget speaks of ‘directing budgetary funds’ 
to achieve price cuts, a wording somewhat different from that used in 
earlier years; taken in conjunction with the published budget figures, 
this suggests the possibility that the ‘cost’ of most concessions appeared 
on this occasion on the expenditure side of the account. This would 
explain the sudden jump in the ‘other expenditure’ item in the budget, 
and the orders of magnitude are about right. 

What of revenue? Evidently, if the cost of tax concessions appear in 
the budget as expenditure, although in reality they cause loss of revenue, 
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the two sides of the budget would be out of alignment unless an equiva- 
lent sum appeared on the revenue side in some guise. The easiest way 
out would have been to include in the estimated revenue from taxation 
those sums which would not be collected, but this carries with it certain 
political disadvantages: the government would wish the tax reductions 
to show in the published figures, and indeed there is no doubt that they 
do in fact show.’ Therefore the sums in question may have been 
lumped together with the unclassified ‘remainder’ of the revenue, 
thereby inflating it to an amount equal to the inflation of ‘other expen- 
diture’. 

The motive for this procedure may be a desire to avoid a fall in the 
total size of the budget, and to ensure an apparent decline in the pro- 
portion devoted to military expenditure. It must be repeated that this 
hypothesis cannot be proved at the moment of writing, and it may be 
that only the 1954 budget will provide the necessary information by 
which it can be checked. 

A. NOvE 


® This may be demonstrated as follows: on the one hand retail trade turnover in the 
first ten months of 1953 is said to be 20 per cent higher than in the corresponding 
months of 1952 (Voroshilov in Pravda November 7, 1953). This naturally has the 
effect of pushing up turnover tax revenue. The price cuts of April 1953 were estimated 
to cost the budget 43 milliard rubles (Zverev, budget speech). Therefore turnover tax 
revenue would have been 240+ 43=283 milliard rubles, but for the April price cuts. 
The loss of revenue thus amounted to 15 per cent, i.e. Jess than the increase in the 
volume of turnover (true, this can only be a very rough comparison, since the increase 
in volume could be concentrated in relatively lightly taxed commodities, and the 
periods of the comparison do not quite tally). The only other factor tending to depress 
turnover tax receipts, the new agricultural price policy, is stated in the law of the budget 
to cost only 64 milliard rubles in 1953, and it is therefore reasonable to conclude that 
the turnover tax yield estimate must have fully reflected the price changes decided 
upon. 





THE DECISIONS ON AGRICULTURE 


Some of the most important measures taken to increase agricultural 
production were announced already in Malenkov’s speech to the 
Supreme Soviet on August 8, and in the decree on agricultural taxation 
adopted by the Soviet. They form part of the measures taken to increase 
the supply of consumer goods, so as to close the gap between the 
increased purchasing power concentrated in the hands of the industrial 
population because of incentive payments and price reductions, and the 
relative shortage of consumer goods caused by the concentration of 
industrial efforts on investments (including those serving defence). 
For the last nine months of 1953 an increase in public trade of 32 
milliards, i.e. by more than ten per cent over and above the amount 
provided for in the five-year plan as adopted by the XIX Congress was 
envisaged; in his speech of October 17, 1953, Mikoyan announced a 
further increase of 5.2 milliards. A special plan provides for further 
increases in the supply of consumer goods, to some extent by partial 
conversion of armaments factories, up to 1956. In this general setting, 
the measures taken in the agricultural field are the most important ones: 
Mikoyan described them as the ‘basic link in the party’s economic 
policy, decisive for the further progress of the national economy’. The 
publication of Khrushchev’s report to the Central Committee plenary 
session of September 3-7, 1953, and the decisions of this session,’ 
have been followed up by a number of campaigns in all fields, to im- 
prove not only the supply of consumer goods but also the medical and 
cultural services in the countryside. 

The decisions on agriculture affect the most delicate of social relation- 
ships within the USSR, those between the state and the collectivized 
peasantry. With an outspokenness seldom found in Soviet statements 
in the period since Stalin’s report to the XVII Party Congress 
in 1934, Khrushchev discussed the problems and failures of Soviet 
agricultural policies in the post-war period. None of the figures 
piven contradicts any of those available before to Western students of 
the USSR. But while, before, we had an occasional glimpse of some of 
the difficulties involved in carrying out an accepted policy, now the 
basic problems of that policy have moved into the foreground. The 
Soviet leaders would not have taken this step if they did not believe that 


1 The Decision of the Plenary Meeting and Khrushchev’s report are available in 
translation in For a lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy, Sept. 18 and 25, 1953, and 
in the Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Oct. 24 and 31 and Nov. 7, 1953. 

It is quite impossible to deal in this note with more than the general socio-economic 
aspects of the change; readers should, however, keep in mind that the sum total of the 
concessions as regards times of delivery and payment, zonal additions, tax refunds, 
technical help etc. may be at least as important for Soviet agriculture as the basic 
changes which we could note. 
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the agricultural situation demands such a concentration of the party’s 
attention as cannot be achieved without taking the whole public into 
their confidence. 

At first sight the problem is identical with that with which Soviet 
agricultural policies have been faced once the immediate destruction of 
the war had been made good: collectivized agriculture, having achieved 
substantial achievements in the production of grain and even more in 
that of industrial crops,’ has failed to increase total output in those very 
branches of agricultural production which are less suitable for mechaniz- 
ation: livestock farming and, to a lesser extent, vegetable growing. ‘In 
view of the progress made in the production of grain and industrial crops 
a setback in the less favoured branches of agricultural production is 
implied in Khrushchev’s statement that the increase in the total agri- 
cultural production between 1940 and 1952 was a mere ten per cent (as. 
compared with an increase of 130 per cent in industrial production 
during the same period. This point was made to show the general back- 
wardness of Soviet agriculture compared with industry). While the 
number of all kinds of livestock (including the total number of cattle) 
increased, the number of cows on January 1, 1952, was 3.5 million 
short of that on January 1, 1941; as milk yield per cow made very little 
progress, there must have been a substantial reduction in milk produc- 
tion. Siberia’s butter production, the importance of which dates from 
Tsarist days, is still below the 1913 level. As to potatoes and vegetables, 
Khrushchev notices an absolute decrease in production ‘during recent 
years’. 

The central importance of increasing livestock production was recog- 
nized by the party as soon as the grain problem had been solved. Follow- 
ing a line of action indicated already on the eve of the war, since 1949 
the attention of collective farms has been concentrated on plans for 
increasing livestock. Such incentives as were compatible with the con- 
centration of effort on industrial reconstruction accepted at the time 
have been provided by the establishment of fixed norms per hectare for 
the obligatory meat deliveries at very low prices, which were intended 
to supply the minimum requirements of the towns: the excess production 
could be sold at the more favourable market prices. As late as 1947 the 
kolkhoz member’s claim to own a cow was recognized as legitimate, 


2 The grain harvest of 1952 (135 million tons) exceeded by more than 20 per cent 
the average of 1937-40 and by nearly 20 per cent the harvest of 1940 (115 million tons) 
which almost certainly included the new territories (methods of harvest calculation had 
not changed since 1937). According to Khrushchev, procurements of cotton in 1952 
exceeded those of 1940 by 70 per cent; sugar-beet production increased by more than 
30 per cent (the cultivated area increased by 28 per cent ‘and the productivity per 
hectare increased too’). Even these positive data are given not in a spirit of com- 
placency but with some self-criticism, comparisons are made with the country’s 
increasing needs, and evidence of the possibility of even greater progress if the methods. 
applied in the best regions were generally adopted, is produced. 
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‘and his interest in the success of collective livestock-farming was to be 
‘increased by reducing his own deliveries of livestock products if his 
kolkhoz fulfilled its plan. But his contribution towards solving the food 
problems of the towns was regarded as so negligible that private live- 
stock holdings were not even included in the three-year plan for live- 
stock development.’ 

As soon as collective farms began to lag behind in fulfilling their 
plans — as Khrushchev says, they did so continuously — the screw was 
put on the kolkhoznik’s individual husbandry, not only by the kolkhoz 
administrations who, by legal and illegal means, were wanting to get hold 
of his cow and its fodder for the kolkhoz livestock farms, but also by the 
state which systematically increased the taxation of the private plot in 
order to reduce to a minimum the diversion of the kolkhoz member’s 
production efforts from the collective farm.‘| In combination with 
earlier materials,* Khrushchev’s report now allows for a schematic 
presentation of what has happened during the last year. 


Round figures in million heads (present territory) 
At the Total no. of sheep and 
-end of cattle cows pigs goats 

a b c a b c a b a b c 
1940 54.5 19.5 24.5 27.8 a7.5 $ 91.6 40 
1948 30 7.2 26.5 
1950° £7.24 27 255 24.1 12.5 8 99 65 22 
1951 58.8 : 24.9 8.0 
1952” 56.6 29.7 22.7 24.3 8.5 14.5 28.5 16 109.9 75.3 
Plan for 
Oct. 1st 
1954 65.9 35.0 25:7 29:2 11.5 16 34-5 21.5 8.5 144.4104 26.9 

(a) total (b) kolkhoz livestock farms (c) individual ownership 


It appears that up to the end of 1951, the total number of cattle 
increased, even after having made good the ravages of the war (but many 
-of the gains of the kolkhozy were due to collectivization in the newly 
acquired territories). As regards the number of cows, however, progress 
in the kolkhozy compensated for only part of the losses in individual 
holdings of kolkhoz members and others. The divergence in trends may 
be easily explained by the emphasis on meat collections which, in con- 
trast to increased milk yields per cow, could be enforced by administra- 
tive pressure, and would automatically increase if the kolkhoznik found 
it no longer worth his while to keep his cow. In 1952 a signal of alarm 
was given by the decrease in the total number of cattle: this reverse in 
trends may have precipitated the arguments to which Stalin referred in 


3 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, pp. 334-7. 

4 Ibid., vol. III, p. 303 and vol. V, pp. 162ff. 

5 Vol. II, p. 336 and vol. III, pp. 302-3. 

6 (b) figures calculated from Bulganin’s speech, November 7, 1950. 

7 (c) figure for cows following from (a) and (b), under deduction of 1.3 million given 
by Khrushchev for sovkhozy, for cattle in similar way, the sovkhoz cattle calculated 
-on the basis of the percentage of cows in total sovkhoz cattle given by him. 
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the latter parts of his Economic Problems of Socialism. But the stubborn- 
ness with which policies, once adopted, were pursued before Stalin’s 
death is illustrated by the fact that new measures to increase the taxation 
of the household plot were introduced in early 1953.* According to. 
Khrushchev, 45 per cent of the kolkhoz members have at present no 
cow: still there remain more than twelve million cows in the ownership 
of kolkhoz members,* half as much more than in that of the kolkhozy 
themselves. With total milk production and even cattle holding in 
absolute decrease, it was clearly impossible to continue regarding the 
private plot as of very subordinate importance in the national economy 
and capable of being squeezed in such ways as were thought to be 
conducive to the increase in the labour force of the kolkhozy. 

The decrease in the kolkhozniks’ private livestock followed from the 
co-incidence of price reductions on the kolkhoz market and increased 
taxation; it was one of the recognized by-products of the first, and the 
main aim of the second. But why could the kolkhoz livestock farms not 
make up for the losses in privately owned livestock? Khrushchev lists two 
main reasons: the fact that the party devoted its main attention to 
industrial development, which was necessary at the time but which is no 
longer so necessary now, and the neglect, described as an error, of the 
need to create incentives. To some extent, however, the second cause 
was implied in the first. The marked difference between rural and urban 
standards of living** promoted the recruitment of additional workers for 
industry without which its quick expansion would not have been fea- 
sible. Before the recent price reductions, turnover tax played so central 
a part in financing investments that the Exchequer would have protested 
against any increase of procurement prices to a reasonable level. The 
administrative approach to meeting procurement targets’: reduced 
what incentives were left. In order that the district as a whole should 
reach its target, the advanced kolkhozy were burdened with those 
deliveries (at almost nominal prices) which the more backward kolkhozy 
were unable to secure (the same mistake was made by central procure- 
ment organs in fixing targets for districts with comparable objective 
conditions, but different efficiency in agriculture). Ovechkin’s point is. 
emphasized in Khrushchev’s speech as well as in the adopted resolution. 

8 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. V, p. 164. 

® Khrushchev’s figures refer to households and, as a rule, the kolkhoznik’s private 
holding is limited to one cow per household; but there are a few — mainly nomad — 
regions where he can keep more. According to one’s estimate of this factor there must 
be slightly more, or less, than two million cows in the possession of people other than 
kolkhoz members: the urgency of the milk position is illustrated by the fact that 
Khrushchev found it worth while to argue against the ‘prejudice’ that it was improper 
for a worker or salaried employee to keep a cow: a few months ago such an approach. 
would have been regarded as quite a normal implication of economic progress. 


10 Tilustrated in Soviet Studies, vol. V, pp. 56-7 and 72ff. 
11 This was illustrated by Ovechkin’s sketch, published in vol. IV, pp. 448ff. 
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The diagnosis implies the remedy: taxation pressure is taken off the 

kolkhozniks to enable them to replenish their livestock;!* prices for 
livestock products, and, to a lesser extent, for vegetables, are increased so 
that kolkhozy as well as kolkhoz members find production increases 
profitable. Rates of obligatory deliveries are equal for kolkhozy working 
under equal objective conditions so that the more advanced ones get the 
whole benefit of their efforts. In the plans for 1954-55 no further 
increase in herds will be demanded from kolkhozy where the milk yield 
before was at least 50 per cent above the district average, but not less 
than 2,500 litres per cow. 
( _ Obligatory deliveries of livestock products have been greatly reduced, 
so that kolkhozy and individual owners of livestock can more easily 
profit from the higher prices for voluntary sales. Kolkhozy now have to 
deliver an average of 4 kg. (live weight) of meat, 16 litres of milk and 17 
eggs per hectare. Kolkhoz members must deliver 30 kg. of meat (those 
who had no cows by June 15, 1953, are exempted from this delivery up 
to the end of 1954, so as to create an incentive for increasing their 
livestock), eggs to an extent which remains well below the annual pro- 
duction of a hen and, if they have a cow, amounts of milk which in 
ordinary conditions amount to one tenth of the milk yield. 

Prices for obligatory deliveries as well as for excess state purchases 
(zakupka) have been increased, as shown in the following table. (‘The 
last column is based upon market prices in Moscow before the price 
reduction of April 1, 1953 — in rubles — Soviet Studies, vol. IV, p. 
232, with deduction of the further price reductions by April 1, 1953 — 
15 per cent for meat and ro per cent for butter and eggs.) 


Moscow market 
Obligatory state (finished product) 
deliveries zakupka from April 1, 1953 
meat (cattle or sheep, 
per kg. live weight) 1.50 4.10 9.35-15.30 
milk (per litre) 0.55 1.20 
Moscow and similar 
f regions 1.50 2.20 
butter (per kg. accord- 
ing to quality) 9-12 20-30 
eggs (per ten) 5 6.30-7.20 


The prices for obligatory deliveries are averages; a direct comparison 
with Moscow market prices is therefore impossible. Zakupka prices are 


12 The concessions are illustrated in the Soviet press by examples, presumably 
chosen from cases where the kolkhoznik’s relief is large — i.e. those who had a well- 
developed auxiliary economy and would have been none too popular under the former 
dispensation. Selskoye Khozyaistvo, September 11, 1953, has an example of a col- 
lective farmer in the Novgorod region who, in 1952, paid 693 rubles tax. In the transi- 
tional year of 1953 he pays 379, in 1954 170 rubles. The Moscow Bloknot Agitatora 
1953, no. 25) has an example where the corresponding figures are 2,976, 1,310 and 200 
rubles. From Zverev’s budget speech it appears that the final reduction, over the 
whole country, is in the order of magnitude of 60 per cent or about six milliard rubles. 
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increased by a further 20 per cent for amounts of meat sold by kolkhozy 
in excess of 30 per cent of the obligatory deliveries, and for sales of milk 
and eggs in excess of 50 per cent of the obligatory deliveries. Seasonal 
additions to the zakupka prices are offered for milk to producers near to 
the main consumption centres, and for meat sales in general. Special 
deliveries of necessary implements and of feed are offered through the 
co-operatives to kolkhozy selling at zakupka prices as an alternative to 
selling their products (beyond the obligatory deliveries) at the still 
higher prices of the kolkhoz market. Notwithstanding the difficulties of 
a direct calculation of the profits made by the state, it is possible to get an 
impression of the orders of magnitude. At least so far as products are 
paid at zakupka prices, the margins are low by Western standards. Of 
the 4.1 million tons of meat to be collected in 1954 by the state, not more 
than half a million can be expected from the state farms. ‘The obligatory 
deliveries of kolkhozy and of kolkhoz members may amount to 0.8 and 
0.4 million tons respectively. It follows that the two last mentioned 
groups would sell twice the amount of their obligatory deliveries at 
zakupka prices (apart from sales in the kolkhoz market, which are out- 
side the plan for state collections). Similar proportions are envisaged 
for the deliveries of milk. Of the collections, planned to be 14.3 million 
tons, the state farms, if fulfilling their plan for productivity, may supply 
two million; the obligatory deliveries by kolkhozy and kolkhoz members 
may amount to 3.2 and one million respectively. There remain over 
eight million to be collected at zakupka prices. 

. For comparisons with the earlier state of affairs it is sufficient to note 
that prices for obligatory deliveries of meat have been increased by more 
than 450 per cent, and for milk and butter by 100 per cent. Even the 
zakupka prices (at which now a much larger percentage of the product 
can be sold) were increased by 30 and 50 per cent respectively. The 
prices for obligatory deliveries of potatoes and vegetables (which, 
already before, were on a more reasonable level than those for livestock 
products) were increased by 150 and 25-40 per cent respectively, and 
there appear to have been demands for even further increases of these 
prices. \Khrushchev, however, states that to do so would have resulted 
in losses to the state when trading in these commodities and would 
thereby have prevented a continuation of the policy of price reductions. 
It may be concluded that the increases now granted represent a dropping 
of turnover tax in the favoured products. The fact that these con- 
cessions can be made without a loss to the Exchequer of more than 10 
milliard rubles’* demonstrates both the low level of the present con- 


1° This figure results if the twenty millards’ additional income of the agricultural 
population for a normal year, mentioned in Malenkov’s budget speech, include 6 
milliards tax relief and 4 milliards for additional expenditure on the MTS. 
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sumption of livestock products and the declining weight of turnover tax 
considerations in Soviet financial policies. For the kolkhozy, however, 
the increases should be sufficient to reverse the present relationships of 
profitability. According to Khrushchev a labour-day spent in livestock 
farming yields, at present, 4-5 rubles, as against 12-36 rubles in technical 
cultures and 8-14 rubles in the best grain-growing regions.‘* An 
additional incentive for kolkhozniks is created by the ruling that 25 per 
cent of the money received from the sale of livestock or livestock pro- 
ducts should immediately be distributed as an advance on the labour- 
days worked in the kolkhoz, especially in livestock farming and feed 
stuff production. The need for the ruling that none of these advances 
should be reclaimed by the kolkhoz at the final settling of accounts as 
well as the new guarantees offered to tractor drivers (see below) illus- 
trate the extent to which payment for labour-days performed is insecure 
in the more backward kolkhozy.'* Kolkhoz members working in live- 
stock farms will get, in future, 50 per cent of the extra payments due 
to them for increased productivity of their stock as soon as the kolkhoz 
has fulfilled its obligatory deliveries (which, in any case, have now been 
reduced), for that specific type of livestock: only as regards the rest, they 
have to wait until the kolkhoz has fulfilled its obligations in all kinds of 
livestock, and increased its herds according to plan. 

There is an obvious danger that the increased incentives offered for 
livestock farming may threaten the achievements in grain production 
\ either by diverting labour efforts from that branch of production, or 
grain from the market into the manger. The Central Committee counters 
this threat, as well as the difficulties in feed production, by a reorganiza- 
tion of the MTS so as to ensure increased productivity of mechanization. 
The main shortcoming of the present labour force of the MTS is found 
in its fluidity and insufficient qualifications. In future, tractor drivers, 
etc., will become permanent employees of the MTS (as combine 
operators are already); the combine drivers’ auxiliary workers will 


14 A rough application of the increases to an investigation of the budgets of the 
kolkhozy of the Molotov region (Ural), published by M. Rabinovich in Sotsialistiche- 
skoye Selskoye Khozyaistvo, 1953 no. 8 p. 39, results in an increase of income from sales 
to the state by 60 per cent. This would, incidentally, raise this source of income to @ 
level slightly higher than that of sales on the kolkhoz market which, at present, yield 
two thirds of the total money income from agriculture over the whole region (54.5 
to 73.7 per cent in three groups arranged according to proximity to the towns etc.). The 
importance of income from non-agricultural sources, at present nearly 30 per cent of 
the total, would be reduced to about a quarter. A correspondent to Selskoye Khozy- 
aistvo, September 10, 1953, calculates, for the Stalin kolkhoz near Vologda whose 
total income from livestock farming amounted in 1952 to 347,000 rubles, an additional 
annual income of 130,000 rubles, on the obligatory deliveries of meat and milk alone. 

15 As regards the more advanced ones, Selskoye Khozyaistvo, September 5, 1953, 
gives — evidently as a model — the example of a kolkhoz in the Chkalov region which 
intends to distribute in the current year per labour-day 6 rubles, 3 kg. of grain, 2 kg. 
of vegetables, 100 g. of meat. 3 rubles, 1 kg. of grain and 4 kg. of vegetables have 
already been distributed as advance. 
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become seasonal MTS staff workers; according to the decree on the 
organization of the MTS of October, 1, 1953, they get the benefits of 
social insurance and paid holidays (for the purpose of assessing these 
benefits, their earnings in kind are included). Remuneration will con- 
tinue to be by labour-day (which thus is turned into a unit of piece 
work) at a rate of 5-8 rubles. The present grain distributions in kind for 
work performed, according to its quality,'* will be preserved but paid 
immediately by the state, which recovers them from the kolkhozy where 
the work has been performed. Workers are offered the choice between 
receipts in kind and payment at state zakupka prices. Tractor drivers, 
combine operators, etc., will be trained by factory schools analogous to 
those training skilled workers for industry. Greater demands are made 
on the technical schooling of MTS directors.‘? The scientific advice 
rendered by MTS to the kolkhozy is to be supplied by one or two 
specialists permanently attached to each kolkhoz but on the pay-roll of 
the MTS. A large part of the resolution is devoted to the enumeration 
of measures by which, already in the coming spring, an army of 100,000 
specialists should be relieved from their work in various administrative 
offices and directed to the kolkhozy where at present only 18,500, or 5 
per cent of all the available specialists, work (another 50,000 work in the 
MTS). 

Khrushchev found it necessary to warn against the delusion that the 
incentives created would produce the desired effect without party leader- 
ship. This must not take the form of the bossy-bureaucratic (barskoye- 
burokraticheskoye) approach to the village current in many places (again, 
we are reminded of Ovechkin’s sketch). Eighty per cent of the enlarged 
kolkhozy have primary party organizations. Only 16,600 of the 94,000 
kolkhoz chairmen have any (higher or secondary) specialist education. 
In this field, however, the approach to the self-trained practical worker 
is much more charitable than in the case of the MTS directors. Khrush- 
chev even made the suggestion that 50,000 party workers from the towns 
should be sent to the village where, though not specialists, they should 
apply their practical experience and permanently settle. (The suggestion, 
however, does not appear in the adopted resolution.) He also argued 
against the suggestion, made by the Secretary of the Vologda Regional 
Committee, that special ‘inter-kolkhoz’ or district staffs should be 
formed to command a general attack (shturm) on the feeding stuff prob- 
lem: guidance of the kolkhoz nuclei is to be organized by special grou ps 
of instructors for every individual kolkhoz and headed by a secretary of 
the district committee. The job of political deputy of the MTS director, 


16 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. V, pp. 73-4. 

17 Only 70 per cent of those at present existing have any specialist training; a mere 
22.4 per cent has higher specialist education. Two thirds of chief engineers of MTS 
have no specialist training. 
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who played such an important part in the early steps of collectivization 
is now abolished. Leadership is thus concentrated in the hands of the 
ordinary party organs, the attention of the MTS being concentrated on 
providing technical guidance and help;'* the hierarchy of organs of 
agricultural administration is greatly simplified in order to free as many 
specialists as possible for work in the kolkhozy and advice on improve- 
ments of production methods. 

The background and prospects of the turn in kolkhoz policies are 
illustrated by two arguments used in Khrushchev’s exposition of the 
tasks of livestock-farming. (1) The calculation of the plan tasks for 1954 
starts from an assessment of nutritional needs, Khrushchev showing that 
targets satisfying these needs can be reached if the achievements of the 
best kolkhozy are at least approximately generalized. A rough calcul- 
ation of the nutritional standards envisaged shows that they are near the 
average British level as to meat and eggs; the planned production of milk 
allows for a daily consumption of three quarters of a pint (including the 
milk used for all kinds of milk products) per head of the pupulation. 
But the most interesting fact is that these standards are calculated as 
averages for the whole Soviet population, including the countryside as 
well as the towns. (2) As against the practice of comparisons over 
relatively short periods, current at least since Stalin’s statement to the 
XVII Congress on the mass-slaughter of livestock during the collectiviz- 
ation crisis, Khrushchev, apart from the short-term comparisons (which 


as we have seen, are bad enough) frankly compares with the pre- 
collectivization level. He thus puts before the kolkhoz system the task 
of making good the losses connected with its inauguration. Khrush- 
chev’s statements also allow for a comparison of the reduced livestock 
with the increased deliveries of livestock-products: 


in million head in million tons 
all sheep and marketed 
cattle cows goats pigs meat 
End of 1927 66.8 33-2 114.6. 27.7 2.4 
1952 56.6 24.3 109.9 28.5 3” 
New plan for 
1954 65.9 29.2 144-4 34-5 4.1 14.3 


It appears that the total production of meat in 1952 was slightly below 
that of 1927, that of milk, in view of the very modest increase in the 


18 Khrushchev even suggested that the Chief Engineers of the MTS should be 
directly subordinated to the Regional Agricultural Administration so that they might 
watch over the interests of production increase, as against the Directors of MTS who 
might be interested in organizing the work from the standpoint of getting most of the 
diverse incentive payments. This suggestion, however, does not appear in the adopted 
resolution. 

19 State procurements only allow for a comparison with the 1954 plan. Total 


marketed meat in 1952 (including sales on the kolkhoz market) was 5 million, milk 
13.2 million tons. 
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milk yield of cows, about 20 per cent lowed In 1927 about a third of the 
meat and about a seventh of the milk produced were marketed; in 1952 
probably two thirds of the meat and nearly half of the milk. From 1927 
to 1952 the agricultural population decreased by more than 10 per cent. 
There appears thus a drop in the peasants’ own consumption per head 
both of milk and meat (apart, ofcourse, from the change in social strati- 
fication within the peasantry). 

From the standpoint of the urban population, which trebled during 
the period, the increases are proportionate for grain, potatoes and even 
milk, but quite insufficient as regards meat (and it must be kept in mind 
that the cultural revolution as well as the increased demands on the 
intensity of labour necessitate a shift in consumption from grain to live- 
stock products). The livestock targets envisaged in the new programme 
are proportionate to the planned increase in deliveries in such a way that 
their fulfilment would enable a rise in the standards of living of the 
agricultural as well as of the industrial population. There is no point in 
guessing at the rate of fulfilment, but the following circumstances 
should be kept in mind: (1) as distinct from the collectivization crisis, 
there has in 1952 been no deliberate slaughter of cattle by the peasants: 
the latter parted with livestock kept on the private plot when, because 
of taxation and price reductions, it cost more than it yielded. There is 
no reason to doubt that new cattle will be reared as this has again become 
a profitable proposition. (2) The backwardness of agriculture, including 
the kolkhoz’s incapacity to make good for the losses in privately held 
livestock, has been accentuated by a deliberate policy of diverting the 
most active part of the population into industry. At present the party is 
not only in a position to reduce the enormous share of investments and 
defence which made this diversion necessary, in favour of an increased 
production of consumer goods including agricultural products, but also 
directly appeals to former tractor drivers etc. to return to the country- 
side, as conditions there have been improved and they have been granted 
the status of MTS workers (which for reasons of security is preferred 
to that of kolkhoz members). Labour-days are remunerated at 5-8 
tubles, according to region; for the time when there is no field-work, 
tractor drivers just fulfilling the norm in repair shops will earn 375-500 
tubles monthly, according to qualification. It remains to be seen 
whether a normal income of, say, 5,000-8,500 rubles plus two guaranteed 
tons of grain,*° social benefits, an allotment without any obligation for 
the tractor driver’s wife to work on the kolkhoz fields, etc. will stimulate 
return to the countryside even if all factory managers keep to Khrush- 
chev’s request to put no obstacles in the way of those who wish to return. 
Khrushchev himself noted the lack of qualified specialists in the MTS 


20 For the earlier position cf. Soviet Studies, vol. V, p. 74. 
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in spite of the fact that agronomists and engineers working in MTS 
receive at least as much as engineers employed in industry. The enor- 
mous emphasis put during the Stalinist period on urbanization cannot 
so easily be undone. Yet even an arrest of the trend, in view of the 
cultural revolution and the machinery now accumulated in the country- 
side (for the further expansion of, and better care for which ample 
provision is made in the resolution) might be sufficient to put in motion 
the latent forces of recuperation, and in a few years the average village 
lad’s career may lead through the new trade schools to a skilled job in 
the MTS. 

As to the further prospects, various opinions have been uttered in the 
USSR, and expressed also in the discussion in this journal two years ago. 
Some participants in it (including myself) though with very different 
evaluations, expected an eventual transformation of the kolkhoznik into 
a state employee, others envisaged the long-term preservation of a 
permanent organization of seasonal and part-time labour, the remuner- 
ation of which was very flexible, and an unproductive use of which 
would prepare the agricultural surplus population for eventual migra- 
tion to industry. Stalin’s last article sharply rejected a nationalization 
of the kolkhozy and envisaged a strengthening of market incentives, 
while putting emphasis on the organized character of ‘products 
exchange’ as a condition of progress. There is, at present, plenty of 
emphasis on organized trade. ‘Counter-sales’ of industrial commodities, 
through the medium of the co-operatives, and purchase of livestock 
products through consumers’ co-operatives, at zakupka prices, play a 
prominent part in the Decree of September 25. 

Yet the encouragement given to the kolkhoznik’s auxiliary plot — 
at the moment the source of nearly half the total output of livestock 
products — strengthens the free market element. It need not weaken 
kolkhoz discipline: the latter may have been strengthened by the prospect 
of larger distributions as well as by the provision, instead of disciplinary 
measures which in most cases remained on paper,*? of an automatic 
increase of the taxation of the individual plot by 50 per cent if any 
member of the kolkhoznik’s family fails to work the statutory minimum. 
But there will now be plenty of kolkhoz members whose prosperity rests 
on sales on the kolkhoz market more than on their participation in col- 
lective work. The party can keep them within bounds by continuing, as 
Khrushchev announced, the policy of price reductions while offering 
increasing amounts of textiles etc. This policy can easily bring prices on 
the kolkhoz market nearer the (increased) level of state zakupka prices, 


*1 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, p. 329 and vol. III, pp. 295ff. Expulsion from the 
kolkhoz remains still available, and results in doubling the tax for the former kolkhoznik 
who thereby becomes an individual peasant. 
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on which the kolkhoz’s ability to make reasonable cash distributions on 
labour-days depends. In Khrushchev’s report larger distributions 
were advocated, as distinct from the earlier one-sided emphasis on 
increasing kolkhoz investments (such investments, however, are amply 
provided for with special emphasis on livestock farms). Advanced 
kolkhozy are encouraged to make investments serving the cultural and 
housing needs of their members but, as distinct from his earlier sugges- 
tions on the subject, Krushchev now emphasizes that such progress is 
possible only after the most urgent economic needs have been satisfied. 

As regards the future organization of agricultural labour, it was stated 
that the artel — and the private plot — will remain for the whole dura- 
tion of socialism (but Khrushchev repeated that, one day, the develop- 
ment of collective livestock farming would make private livestock hold- 
ing superfluous). Yet the holders of the most important of the skilled 
male professions in the countryside have been turned into state em- 
ployees to make their jobs more attractive and the young specialist is 
invited to let himself be seconded, on the state’s pay-roll, to a kolkhoz 
instead of the vague and not necessarily remunerative prospect of event- 
ually being elected as its chairman. If, eventually, permanent employ- 
ment in the state’s service should prove the best incentive for skilled 
work in livestock farming too, the kolkhoz would, in essence, become 
the organization of less skilled and seasonal labour, co-operating with 
the MTS as the organization of the skilled labour force on the state’s 
pay-roll. Kolkhoz labour need not continue to include activities which 
are irrational from the economic point of view and could be justified 
only in conditions of extreme shortage when no proper market incentives 
for alternative uses of the labour force by the kolkhoz were available.** 

But with the private plot re-asserted as an important element in the 
kolkhoznik’s economy, the state’s control of the skilled labour force may 
become a main means of keeping the activities of the majority of the 
agricultural population within the framework of the plan. 


R. SCHLESINGER 


22 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. IV, pp. 17ff, and 434ff. 





SOVIET HOUSING — THE HISTORICAL ASPECT 


PROBLEMS OF AMOUNT, COST AND QUALITY IN URBAN Housinc—I 


THE essential contents of this article are the statistical tables. The notes 
and observations are grouped into two sections: 1. means and sources 
of information, and 2. some characteristics and differences of Soviet 
housing problems compared with those in the West. Problems of 
quality will be further discussed in a subsequent article. 


I. MEANS AND SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Difficulties arising from scarcity of information on Soviet social and 
economic affairs are felt by students of housing perhaps particularly 
strongly. I examine (a) methods of measuring housing accommodation 
and estimating housing needs, and (+) how information is affected by 
considerations of publicity and propaganda. 


(a) Measuring Housing Accommodation and estimating Housing Needs 

The first point to be dealt with in discussing quantities is the method, 
or what is here the same thing, the units of measurement. Some methods 
applied in Soviet housing statistics differ from those in use in Great 
Britain and other Western countries. Whatever its cause, the difference 
is singularly persistent. Comparison, the first essential in any scientific 
study, is impossible without full knowledge of this difference. - 

The function of housing statistics is to bring out the relation between 
the people living in a certain area or place and the housing accommoda- 
tion available (or to be made available) in such a way as to show to what 
extent the needs of the people are (or shall be) satisfied.1 Therefore 
housing statistics everywhere deal with two sets of enumeration units 
or units of measurement, population units and building units. ‘The 
population unit is either the ‘person’ or the ‘household’. The latter, 
which is often identical with the family, may consist of one or several 
persons. In British statistics, for instance, the population unit par 
excellence is the household, whereas persons are dealt with in order to 
describe the size and biological condition of households. The population 
unit of Soviet housing statistics is the person. -The British building 
units are (1) buildings containing dwellings, (2) dwellings, and (3) rooms. 
The dwelling, like the household, is the basic unit. Buildings and rooms 
are primarily used to describe the type and size of dwellings. The Soviet 

1 This is the theme of my Estimating Housing Needs (London 1946, The Architect- 
ural Press). 
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building unit is the ‘living’ or ‘housing space’ expressed in square 
metres.* 

Both methods have their advantages and disadvantages. By enumerat- 
ing households living in separate dwellings and those sharing dwellings 
with other households, and by relating the number of persons in each 
household to the number of rooms occupied by the household, British 
statistics indicate the degree of privacy achieved in housing conditions, 
and thus provide the planners with a criterion for estimating housing 
needs. .Soviet statistics describe housing conditions and needs by the 
relation between the amount of housing space available, or to be pro- 
vided, and the number of people occupying that ‘space’ or to be pro- 
vided with ‘space’. This method supplies a good index for measuring 
the incidence of over-crowding, but none for privacy. The amount of 
space occupied by a person gives, in itself, no indication of privacy, for 
several persons living in one room, however large, would enjoy less 
privacy than if they each had a room of their own, however small. 

Measurement of housing space by the metre or by another surface 
measure? is suitable for rationing, especially when owing to acute short- 
age, fractions of a room have to be allocated. As rationing has been and 
is confined to housing in towns, measuring of space has been in use in 
Soviet urban housing administration and statistics only. There are, 
however, practical difficulties in application. Most people are unfamiliar 
with measuring housing space, and indeed it would require an immense 


2 Soviet concept of ‘housing space’ differs from that of ‘floor’ or ‘superficial area’ 
applied in English housing and architectural literature. Soviet ‘housing space’ excludes 
all auxiliary space, such as kitchens, bathrooms, lavatories, corridors or landings. An 
English house of 1000 sq. feet floor space, which is the standard size of a modern 
(1949-52) English three bedroom council house is taken throughout this study as being 
the equivalent of about 70 sq. metres of Soviet housing space; cf. Veselovsky Kurs. 
3rd edition, p. 158. The English ‘superficial area’ is the equivalent of Soviet ‘poleznaya 
ploshchad’. Veselovsky describes the coefficient of ‘housing space’ to ‘superficial area’ 
as 0.70. We can express the relationship between Soviet and British ‘space’ by saying 
that the Soviet is the net space, whereas the British is the gross space, and the Soviet 
housing space approximates to 70 per cent of the British floor or superficial area. It 
should be noted, however, that one-room dwellings containing ‘a permament cooking 
hearth’, and kitchens (if there are several in the apartment) with permanent hearths are 
considered as ‘living’ (zhiliye) rooms and counted in the ‘housing space’. V. V. Anisi- 
mov, Organizatsia i Metody Statistiki Zhilishchno-Kommunalnovo Khozyaistva, Moscow 
1951, pp. 103ff. This method of measurement is apparently spreading to the people’s 
democracies and countries of communist affiliation. For instance in East Germany 
the section on town building (p. 20 of The Five- Year Plan of the German Democratic 
Repubiic, published in English by the Office of Information of the German Democratic 
Republic in 1952) indicates that ‘in the course of five years 10.1 million sq. metres of 
dwelling space are to be rebuilt or built’. This is a method of presentation not formerly 
applied in German housing statistics. Uniformity is, however, not complete. The 
Report on the fulfilment of the 1952 plan of the People’s Republic of Poland states that 
‘more than 110,000 rooms’ have been built (Jzvestia and Pravda, January 30 1953). 

* Before the introduction of the metric system the traditional Russian measure, the 
sazhen, equal to seven feet, and the arshine, equal to one third of a sazhen, were used 
for the purpose of rationing in Soviet housing administration. One sq. arshine is equal 
to 0.5 sq. metres. As late as 1926 the Russian and metric measures were used con- 
currently. 
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amount of labour and expense to include such measurement in the 
British, American or German census. At the census of Soviet towns of 
1923 enumerators were not expected to carry out the measurements. 
This would have been physically impossible in view of the size of the 
enumeration districts and the time in which the questionnaire had to be 
completed. At the 1926 census too, questions regarding the size of apart- 
ments and rooms were answered by the inhabitants without measure- 
ment actually being carried out.‘ It stands to reason that in the course 
of some thirty-five years of strict rationing, Soviet urban housing space 
should have been measured by now with accuracy in all dimensions. 

No doubt, adding the measurement of housing space to the traditional 
enumeration of houses, dwellings and rooms should enhance the value of 
a survey of housing conditions. Good examples of the application of 
such combined methods are provided in the earlier Soviet censuses of 
1923 and 1926. Later publication of statistics revealing housing con- 
ditions and needs has been discontinued. The seas cal is discussed in 
h e next section. 


t(b) Information and Publicity 

Since the beginning of social statistics there has been a gap between 
the information collected and that made public, but the trend has been 
toward decreasing the gap, whereas in the Soviet Union it has been the 
reverse: the wide publicity of the early period has given way to increas- 


ing secrecy. 

One reason for the growing demand for statistics is that economic 
planning, towards which all countries are steadily moving, requires more 
knowledge of the things to be planned. The Bolshevik planners certainly 
felt this need, and went at once into statistical action. After the October 
revolution local censuses on a variety of programmes were undertaken 
in many parts of the country. During the civil war, when large towns 
like Odessa or Kiev changed hands several times, Soviet victory was, 
almost invariably, followed by a census, or, more correctly, by an 
attempt to prepare a census. There was an air of unreality about these 
early censuses: scarcity was felt in everything, including paper, yet paper 
was wasted on planning censuses which would never be taken or if taken 
had little chance of being published.* 

In spite of much frustration, the heroic period of Soviet statistics had 

4 See instructions to enumerators in vol. 53 of the 1926 census, pp. 343ff. 

51 write from experience of the preparation of censuses in Kiev and Odessa im- 
mediately after these towns were brought under Soviet rule. About the many censuses 
that never saw the light of day, see preface to the 1st issue of vol. I of the 1920 census, 
published by the Central Statistical Board, Moscow 1920, p. 4. Perhaps a positive 
result of these frustrated statistical labours was that it kept part of the intelligentsia 


occupied and supplied with ration cards. These too, however, had an air of unreality, 
being seldom honoured. 
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substantial achievements to its credit. We will next see how, in the 
course of time, considerations of publicity affected information on 
housing derived from censuses, five-year plans and other sources. 


(i) Censuses 

In many countries a census of population also serves the purpose of 
ascertaining housing conditions. During one hundred and fifty years 
of census taking in Great Britain, questions bearing on housing have 
been expanded, and tabulation and publication improved. Confining 
comparison to the last three British censuses between 1921 and 1951 
(in 1941 no census was taken owing to the war), which coincide nearly 
enough with the whole Soviet development, we find that the census of 
1931 showed a big improvement on that of 1921, but progress was 
greatest at the 1951 census. In fact more information on housing has 
been published in Britain in one or two years since the last census was 
taken, than in five years after the 1931 census. In the United States, 
where development has been on similar lines, housing has received even 
more attention in that a separate housing census was taken with the 1940 
and 1950 population censuses. In Germany too, especially throughout 
the twentieth century, the census devoted much attention to housing, 
and in 1927 a special housing census was taken. In the Soviet Union the 
story is different: the first three censuses, taken in quick succession 
(1920, 1923 and 1926) included housing. In the twenty-seven years since 


1926 one census of population only was taken, in January 1939.* The 
schedule of the 1939 census approved by the Council of People’s Com- 
missars of the USSR, July 26, 1938 (reproduced in full in Planovoye 
Khozyaistvo 1938, no. 7, pp. 12-15) does not contain questions 
related to housing. Little information was released as ‘preliminary 
results’ in the few months after the census was taken, and so much 


® On January 6, 1937, a census was actually taken, but soon afterwards abrogated. 
The Izvestia of September 26, 1937, announced that the Council of People’s Com- 
missars ‘considered the organization of the census to be unsatisfactory and the materials 
defective’ and ordered the census of 1939. The organ of the State Planning Commis- 
sion responsible for carrying out the census, contains no plausible explanation of what 
what was actually wrong with the 1937 census: ‘Heinous Trotskyist-Bukharinite agents 
wrecked the census by deliberately altering the code and distorting the results.’ The 
same journal makes it abundantly clear that the census of 1939 has to show the success 
of the socialist economy and that ‘tabulation must be entrusted solely to conscientious, 
politically reliable workers’ (Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1938. no. 7, p. 20, no. 9, Pp. 24, 
no. 11 pp. 41ff.). On the other hand the same journal stated a year earlier that the 1937 
census has ‘to record the achievements of the country of socialism unheard of in the 
history of mankind’ (1936, no. 12, p. 17). The schedules and tabulated materials of the 
1937 census have been destroyed. One of the victims of the 1937 census fiasco was 
O. A. Kvitkin, the eminent statistician, responsible for carrying out the 1926 and 1937 
censuses (see footnote 11 below). Nothing has been heard of him since. It seems 
probable that the fault of the 1937 census was that its figures of population growth were 
less ‘booming’ than expected (P. Galin, Kak Proizvodilis Perepisi Naselenia v SSSR. 
Munich 1951. Institute of the Study of the History and Institutions of the USSR. 
50 pp. with summaries in English, French and German). 


-——m eee a2 
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time has lapsed since that it seems doubtful whether more will ever be 
published. 


A modern census calling forth many thousands of enumerators to ask 
questions, and many millions of householders to answer them, implies 
considerable publicity. Perhaps one reason why censuses have fallen 
into desuetude is that the information brought to light might be of 
dubious propaganda value. The 1920 census is remarkable for the 
speed with which its results were made public.’ Its many shortcomings 
reflect the hard times (the height of the civil war and the war with Poland) 
in which the volumes were produced, and indeed it is wonderful that 
they were produced at all. The results of the 1923 census were presented 
in a better form® but printing, apparently carried out in a hurry, is still 
defective.’ However as a record of the state of Soviet towns, including 
their housing, in the sixth or seventh year of the revolution, the 1923 
census is invaluable. I have used its contents extensively in discussing 
the early period of Soviet housing. *° 

The census of December 17, 1926, is an achievement not yet suffi- 
ciently appreciated. Its fifty-six large quarto volumes probably represent, 
the Soviet information service at its best. In particular its two housing 
volumes compare favourably with what had been produced at that time 


in this field elsewhere, not excluding Great Britain, the United States or 
Germany." 


7 Census of 1920. Preliminary results in respect of 25 districts of European Russia 
Central Statistical Board. Vol. I. The first issue of this volume was published in 1920 
in 12,000 copies; the second, third and fourth in 1921 in 5,000 and 6,000 copies, the 
fifth and last in 1928. Headings in Russian and French. 

8 Results (itogi) of the All Union Census of Towns 1923, Vsesoyuznaya gorodskaya 
perepis 1923 goda, appeared in vol. XX of the Works of the Central Statistical Board. 
Section of Demography, Part I, General Preliminary Information on Towns and their 
Inhabitants (Moscow 1924, 1,000 copies). Part 2, Population of the Towns of the 
USSR by Occupation (Moscow 1925, 2,000 copies). Vol. 7 of the Works (Moscow 
1924-6) deals with the towns and urban settlements of the a Issues 1 and 2 
describe properties and buildings; issue 3 describes apartment 

® Table IV, for instance, is sometimes wrongly headed ‘ Table II’ (pp. 82-3) and some- 
times ‘Table VI’ (pp. 86- 7). 

10 Supra, vol. III, pp. 3ff, off and 14. 

11 These excellent results are the more remarkable in that they were obtained with- 
out modern high-speed tabulating machinery. The tables of contents and the headings 
of the statistical tables in all volumes excepting vol. 53, have French translations, and 
these sometimes help correct interpretation. Some terms sounding odd to English ears 
are nevertheless characteristic of the conditions in the Soviet Union. There exists, for 
instance, a large category of persons ‘not having housing space of their own’. This 
category is subdivided into persons ‘living on somebody else’s housing space’ and those 
‘living in uninhabitable places’. The last category is described in French as logées dans 
les cuisines et les autres pieces inhabitable. The poor conditions brought to light by the 
census perhaps explain why the findings are seldom quoted in recent literature, and 
why this means of collecting and imparting information has been virtually given up. 

Vol. 53 issued by the Central Statistical Board covers properties, buildings, inhabited 
and uninhabited premises, in towns and urban settlements (1929, vi + 360 pp., 2,500 
copies). Vol. 54 (by the State Planning Commission, Seetion ef Social Statistics) deals 
with housing conditions of the urban population (1932, viii + 337 PP., 1,250 copies). 
In spite of the change of publishers and printers, uniformity of the two volumes is 
preserved in the person of the Editor (O. A. Kvitkin).. On the cover of vol. 53 are 
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This census covered the whole Soviet Union, but its housing part 
referred to towns only. In fact no census of Russia’s rural housing has: 
ever been taken either before or after the revolution. The 1926 census. 
enumerated a total of 1921 towns and urban settlements> Settlements 
were classed as urban by an act of legislation and also according to their 
economic characteristics, one of which was that less than half their 
working population had their main occupation in agriculture.** The 
1926 census differed substantially from the 1923 census. The preface 
to vol. 53 recommends ‘extreme caution in comparing figures of the 
1923 and 1926 censuses’. 

In spite of the great changes since 1926 in the urban population, 
which has more than doubled, and the immense addition of new housing 
space, especially after the last war, no radical change in conditions has 
taken place.’* As the last comprehensive information on the subject, the 
1926 census is still of more than historical value Let us compare the 
findings of the Soviet census of December 1926 with its nearest British 
counterpart, the census of April 1931. At that time the urban popula- 
tion of England and Wales was about one fifth larger than that of the 
Soviet Union enumerated four and a quarter years earlier. The follow- 
ing juxtaposition of some data (in round millions) shows the extent of 
disparity between them: 


USSR England and Wales 
urban population in private families 25 30 
occupied dwellings 5 7 
rooms and kitchens in them 12 36 
families 6 8 


Tables 1 and 2, on pages 252 and 253, are extracted from volumes 53 and 
54 of the 1926 census. 


(ii) Five-year Plans 

By the end of 1928, when the series of five-year plans was inaugurated, 
enthusiasm for statistics had already cooled down. We have now before 
us a succession of five five-year plans extending over twenty-seven years 
from 1928 to 1955 interrupted only by the second world war. During 
this long period the usefulness of the plans as a source of information 
has considerably declined. The first five-year plan is more enlightening 
than its successors.'* It contains a sober dissertation on housing, and 


2 Census of the USSR 1926. Vol. I. Moscow 1928, p. 293. 

18 Supra, vol. III, pp. 253ff. 

14 Pyatiletny Plan (in Russian) in three parts (5 vols.) (Gosplan USSR, Moscow 
1929, 3,100 copies). The second ed. was published the same year in 15,000 copies. The 
article on housing by Y. I. Rabinovich and E. M. Tarasov is in vol. II, Part II, pp. 





advertised interesting publications pertaining to housing: the 1st issue of Housebuilding 
in Urban Settlements, 1927; the 6th issue of The Housing Fund of the USSR, 1928. 

Volumes 55 and 56 of the same census contain an analysis of the structure of urban 
families , a subject closely related to housing. 


— 
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TABLE 1 


Distribution of families and single persons according to the kind of habitation and social 
class in all towns and in Moscow 
(numbers in thousands)* 





all towns 





families and persons factory all 
living in workers |employees| classes employees 





a house to themselves 
families 162 193 
persons in them 776 886 
single persons I 

an apartment to them- 

selves 
families 246 
persons in them | 1,043 
single persons 5 
part of an apartment 

(A) more than one room 
families 
persons in them 
single persons 

(B) aroom 
families 
persons in them 
single persons 

(C) part of a room 
families 
persons in them 
single persons 

barracks 
families 
persons in them 
single persons 

an uninhabitable place 

(A) akitchen 
families 
persons in them 
single persons 

(B) other uninhabitable 

places 
families 
persons in them 
single persons 


3 























4 500 and more are counted as one, and less than 500 as zero. 

> The large figure of employees in ‘uninhabitable places’ in Moscow is accounted for 
by the large proportion in this category of domestic servants, who make up more 
than two thirds of this figure. 





271-90 (second ed. pp. 279-98). The article on the building and building materials 
industries by L. Bernatsky and I. V. Shub is in vol. II, Part I, pp. 430-55 (second ed.). 
An abbreviated English version was published in London in 1930: The Five Year Plan 
of the Soviet Union by Grinko of the State Planning Commission. It was claimed that 
the plan was fulfilled in four years and three months. Actually, so far as housing is 
concerned, it was a failure. See table 3, below. Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1933, no. 1, p. 6, 
indicates that ‘in view of increased danger of war in the last year of the plan the 
defence programme had to be increased’. This might be taken as one of the reasons 
of the non-fulfilment of the housing programme. 
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TABLE 2 


Housing space per person in sq. m. according to social class 


: | 





medium towns 


population 
social class all towns Moscow | Leningrad 50,000 


to 100,000 





all classes 5.85 5.69 8.73 4-91 

workers 4.91 4-70 | 6.84 4.29 

employees® 6.96 6.49 11.04 5.98 

professions 8.39 8.14 14.81 | 7.04 
| 











4 Wide variations were recorded within the class ‘salaried employees’. The census 
subdivided these into three groups. In Moscow the average in the highest group was 
8.61 sq. m. per person, in the medium 6.61 and in the lowest only 4.76 sq. m. per person. 


another on the building and building materials industries, which deserve 
attention for their factual value and plain speaking. Indeed it seems that. 
these are among the last publications attempting to give a general 
picture of the housing situation. 

| The first and second five-year plans were largely unfulfilled; the 
third was interrupted by war. The report on the fulfilment of the fourth 
(first post-war) plan has obscured the results so far as housing is con- 
cerned (see below). What favourably distinguishes the first five-year 
plan from the rest is that it relates its building programme to the housing 
needs of the population. '* 


The published statement on the second five-year plan'* devoted less 


15 The plan assumes that the urban population would increase from 27.9 million to. 
35 million. To meet this increase and lessen existing overcrowding, it was planned to 
build 62 million sq. metres of housing space. This programme would, it was estimated, 
raise the 1928 average of 5.7 sq. metres (61.5 sq. ft.) of housing space per person to 
6.3 sq. metres (69 sq. ft.) by 1932. The average housing space of industrial workers 
would increase at an even higher rate: from 5.6 sq. metres (60 sq. ft.) to 7.3 sq. metres. 
(79 sq. ft.) per person. 

These targets proved, however, quite impossible of attainment, as seen from the: 
official Report on the Fulfilment of the First Five- Year Plan (in English, Moscow 1933, 
296 pp.). This Report is much less communicative than the plan itself, devoting barely 
one page (201-2) to housing. In addition to the data reproduced in our table 3, below, 
it states that the total housing space in the towns of the USSR increased from 162.46 
million sq. metres in 1928 to 185.06 million by the end of 1932, an increase of 22.6 
million. To assess this increase it should be related to the increase in population, which 
the Report omits to do. The figures given in an appendix show that the urban popula- 
tion increased during the period from 27.6 to 38.7 million, an increase of 40.2 per cent.. 
Population thus increased more rapidly than housing space. The average space per 
person actually decreased during the period from 5.9 sq. metres to 4.8 sq. metres per 
person. The Report states that ‘... the share of heavy industry in the total invest- 
ments in house building amounted to 27.5 per cent in 1929 and rose to 38 per cent in 
1932. It further indicates that during the plan period over 2 million sq. metres of 
housing space were built in Moscow, 1.5 million in Leningrad, 503,000 in Kharkov 
and 456,000 in Gorky. 

1® The Second Five-Year Plan 1933-7, translated from the Russian by I. B. Lasker 
and John Swift, with a foreword to the English edition by the Chairman of the State 
Planning Commission on the ‘Fulfilment of the secon Five-Year Plan in 1933-35” 
(Moscow 1936, 671 pp.). Less than half of the housing programme of the second five-- 
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than two pages to housing, but these convey interesting information on 
the conditions of the workers in heavy industry and transport in 1932: 





branches of industry and total housing space average housing space 
transport in 1000 sq. m. per person in sq. m. 





Coal 5,221 
Iron and Steel 2,390 
Transport 6,605 
Water Transport 902 








These figures were given, not to reveal the low level of housing in 1932, 
but to show the big advance to be made under the plan. As conditions in 
fact deteriorated, I have omitted the unfulfilled targets. But this five- 
year plan and the report on its fulfilment are still somehow related to 
needs however inadequately these are expressed in the simple average 
of housing space per person. In the later plans no reference to housing 
needs is ever made. 

In respect of each of the last three years of the second five-year plan 
separate volumes with additional information were published. It is 
interesting to note how these volumes, identical in purpose, have 
declined from year to year in the amount and value of information 
disclosed. '’ 

The published outline of the third five-year plan, 1938-42, i is the 
briefest of all. Its housing part merely states that 35 million sq. metres 
have to be built in the public and ro million in the individual housing 
sectors. *® 


17 The volume on the annual plan for 1935 is (second edition) 941 pp. large octavo. 
That for 1936 is (second ed.) 648 pp. large octavo. The volume for 1937 is 178 pp. 
small octavo. 

18'V. Molotov, Trety Pyatiletny Plan Razvitia Narodnovo Khozyaistva SSSR: 
Report to the XVIII Congress of the Party (Moscow 1939, 10 million copies, 64 pp.) 
p. 42. According to a fuller statement available only in microfilm (Trety Pyatiletny 
Plan Razvitia Narodnovo Khozyaistva SSSR 1938-42, 240 pp., 1939, 3,000 copies), 
of the 35 million sq. m. 17 million is for those employed in heavy industry. The 
average space by the end of the plan is to exceed that of 1937 by from 0.1 to 0.25 sq. m. 
per head, and the entire urban population should reach the ‘existing norm’. Moreover 
this statement mentioned ‘a significant improvement in the quality of housing — an 
increase in the proportion of apartments equipped with running water, drainage, electric 
light and gas’ (pp. 188-9). This volume has nothing more to say on housing. 





year plan was completed. See table 3, below. The Report on the fulfilment of the sec- 
ond plan Itogi Vypolnenia Vtorovo Pyatiletnevo Plana (Moscow 1939, 137 PP., 95,000 
copies) tells us that ‘the plan had to be carried out in conditions of intense class- 
struggle. Agents of the fascist okhrana, and Trotskyist-Bukharinist and bourgeois 
nationalist spies, diversionists and wreckers tried to hamper socialist construction and 
have caused serious damage to several departments of the economy of the USSR’. 
Among the departments, the Report adds, which suffered most from these criminal 
activities was house- building. The only other reference to housing in this report is 
contained in this sentence: ‘26.8 million sq. metres of housing space were completed’. 
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~ Under the fourth five-year plan, 1946-50, 72.4 million sq. metres of 
housing space were to be rehabilitated or built anew in the public 
sector: 65 million by ministries and government offices, and 7.4 million 
by local soviets. In addition 12 million sq. metres were to be built by 
individuals with state loans. The plan also disclosed how the above 
totals (excepting state assisted individual housing) were to be distributed 
between the sixteen Union republics, and, within the Plan for the 
RSFSR, specified the allocation for Mescow. Some of these important 
details are missing in the reports on the fulfilment of the plan, which 
lumped together all ‘space’ completed in five years in one figure — ‘more 
than 100 million sq. metres’. This figure, at first sight a big overfulfil- 
ment, by including state assisted individual housing (for the first time) 
impedes comparison with previous plans and makes a conclusion as to 
actual fulfilment difficult. For state assisted individual housing might 
not only account for a surplus, but also conceal a failure (if any) in the 
fulfilment of the building target in the public sector.‘* Reports on the 
fulfilment of the plan by Union republics followed the same pattern, 
but the smaller republics included nothing about the progress of their 
housing programmes. The most comprehensive report, that of the 
RSFSR, dated July 15, 1951, put urban housing completed in the five 
years ending 1950 at 60 million sq. metres, including public and state- 
assisted individual building. 

The ‘directives’ for the 1951-55 plan, the fifth, adopted at the XIX 
Party Congress on October 8, 1952, include a house-building programme 
of ‘about 105 million sq. metres’ in the public sector. The amount of 
state assisted individual building is not given but would appear from 
the figures cited in the report for 1951 to be at least 30 million sq. 
metres. ‘The amount of capital to be spent on house-building by the state 
during this five-year plan will be approximately double that of the 
fourth. 

The statement on the fulfilment of the plan for the USSR for the 
year 1951 issued in January 1952, is equally reticent. It puts public and 
state assisted individual housing completed during the year, at 27 
million sq. metres. The corresponding report for the RSFSR, issued a 
month later, claimed 17 million sq. metres of this total. A similar report 
for the year 1952, issued in January 1953, again puts the total public and 
State assisted individual housing completed in the USSR at 27 million 
$q. metres, of which the share of the RSFSR was 18 million. No further 


particulars were given for either year. . 

_'* The State Planning Committee of the USSR reported that during 1947 ‘individual 
citizens using savings earned by their own labour, built houses in towns and workers’ 
settlements totalling four million sq. metres’. Public house building completed during 


that year amounted to ‘about nine million sq. metres’ (Soviet News, London, January 19, 
1948). Cf. Table 9 below on loans to individual builders. 
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Table 3 sums up the published housing data of the five-year plans 
and of the reports on their fulfilment. 


TABLE 3 


Amount and cost 
under the five-year plans 1928-55 





housing space Capital allocations 
(million sq. m.) (billion rubles) 





planned | com- 
| pleted 





Five-year plans | | individ- On new | Per cent \On recon- 
| public | ual> | public | building \of total* | ditioning 


} 





Ist 1928-32 42.4 | 

2nd 1933-37 | 64.0 

3rd 1938-42 | 350° | se 
H | 


20.1 | 22:3 4.6 9.0 0.6 
? 26.8 13.4 10.0 1.8 
? 15.5 10.5 2.5 





over 
4th 1946-50% | 72.4 12 100° | 42.3 14.5 5.07 
5th 1951-55 about ? — | twofold ? ? 
105 | increase 
| on the 
| previous 
plan 











| 





including rehabilitation of war damaged residential buildings. 
excepting the figure of the 1st five-year plan which covers the whole amount, the 
other figures refer only to individual housing with state loans. 
including individual housing with state loans. 
4 housing fund of local soviets only. 
i.e. allocations for housing as per cent of allocations for all capital construction 
in the national economy. 


(iii) Other Sources of Information 


Our review of the principal means of information — the census and 
the plan — has shown that neither is being used for enlightening public 
opinion on housing problems. Search for information from other 
published sources forces one to the conclusion that in the Soviet Union 
there is a law, partly written and partly unwritten, under which any 
information on housing, unless specifically released for publication, is 
deemed secret. The ‘preliminary’ figures of the 1939 census, however 
fragmentary and out-of-date, are the only ‘authorized’ population 
figures, no others, not even estimates are ever published, and the only 
‘authorized’ current housing statistics of a general character are those 
contained in the published plans and reports on their fulfilment. These 
figures, not related to the housing space in existence nor to the people 
to be housed, are as it were, in a vacuum}Indeed the combined inform- 
ation value of Soviet housing statistics released during the last ten or 
twenty years is less than what is printed on one page of the Monthly 
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Digest of Statistics of the British Central Statistical Office. Successive 
editions of a book quoted in my previous articles, of which a new edition 
(the third) has now appeared, confirms the growing tendency to with- 
hold information deliberately. This last edition of 1951 is lacking in 
originality of exposition not less than the previous one of 1945; both 
follow faithfully ‘the line’.*° The significant changes consist of omissions. 
References to wrecking activities of the enemies of the revolution, which 
according to the 1945 edition did considerable damage to housing and 
town planning, are omitted.** Another interesting omission is that 
in the 1945 edition the average housing space per person was said to 
have remained ‘almost stable’ since 1926. This amounts to stating that 
conditions have not improved. Actually conditions worsened.*? It 
seems as if it at present even expression of doubt in such a matter is no 
longer permissible. The new edition presents the story of Soviet 
housing as a straight march from victory to victory. 

The recent literature on our subject is therefore useful, not so much 
for information on conditions as for the light it throws on the bureau- 
cratic machine which governs housing. This needs a large body of 
administrators, whose training (often in higher educational institutions) 
requires appropriate literature, of which Veselovsky’s Kurs is a good 
example.** 

Some of these books are devoted to the means of obtaining informa- 
tion, describing for instance forms used in inquiries on housing con- 


ditions; they indicate the questions to be asked, but meticulously avoid 
giving concrete instances of facts obtained through methods of inquiry 


*0 It is a textbook for higher education, Kurs Ekonomiki i Planirovania Kommunalnovo 
Khozyaistva, by B. V. Veselovsky, an eminent professor. Supra, vol. III, p. 237, 
henceforth referred to as Kurs. 

*1 These criminal activities were exposed in strong language with appropriate 
ee from Stalin and Kaganovich. Veselovsky, Kurs, 2nd ed. pp. 134, 157 and 
431ff. 

*2 Supra, vol. III, p. 253. 

*8 Others I found particularly helpful include: 

V. V. Anisimov. Organization and Methods of Statistics in Housing and Communal 
Economy (Organizatsia i Metody Zhilishchno - Kommunalnovo Khoxyaistva) Gosstatiz- 
dat 1951, 5,000 copies. The writer tells us that ‘statistics must show the advantages of 
the socialist economic system, under which housing and communal economy serve the 
interests of toilers as against the capitalist system under which housing and communal 
economy are an additional means of exploiting the masses’. The book contains among 
other things a list of ‘secret’ housing censuses taken after 1926, without mentioning 
their results. Cf. footnote 24, below. 

The Central Statistical Board has published Slovar-Spravochnik po Sotsialno- 
Ekonomicheskoi Statistike (Reference Book on Social-Economic Statistics), first ed. 
1944; 2nd ed. 1948, 484 pp., 30,000 copies. On pp. 350ff the several housing funds and 
methods of measurement are defined. It is worthy of note that the book refers for 
Statistical study to the censuses of 1923 and 1926, but not the census of 1939. 

M. Dyachkov and V. Kiparisov. Uchot Kapitalnovo Stroitelstva (Accounting of 
Capital Construction Work) Gosplanizdat, 1948, 363 pp., 25,000 copies (for accountants 
and other workers in the building industries). 

The frequently published collections of legislative materials on housing and building 
should be consulted. Most of these books are quickly sold out and not easy to come by. 
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which they commend. Another thing avoided is criticism. Even in 
dealing with such matters as accounting or statistical methods the 
writers do not criticize or make suggestions for improvement of the 
existing techniques. Papers like Pravda, Izvestia or Trud are sometimes. 
more daring in this respect than the professors, and therefore more 
useful to the student. But even the most daring critics never touch on 
fundamental issues of policy, but confine attacks to inefficiency, bad 
organization and to naming the guilty individuals. 

Information on housing conditions indispensable for purposes of 
administration continued, of course, to be collected, but has become a 
secret so closely guarded that a mere list of the housing censuses 
actually taken, published belatedly in the Bulletin of Statistics, was 
welcome ‘news’ to students. This periodical revealed that after 1926, 
housing censuses covering the public sector were taken in 1937, 1940, 
1945-46 and then annually. None of the findings of all these censuses 
has ever been disclosed.** 


2. SOME CHARACTERISTICS AND DIFFERENCES OF SOVIET HOUSING PRO- 
BLEMS COMPARED WITH THOSE IN THE WEST 


For the understanding of Soviet housing data some concepts inherited 
from pre-revolutionary times should be mentioned. The concept of 
house-property — domovladeniye, defining the ownership of a piece of 
land with its buildings — is important in this respect. In spite of the 


profound changes brought about by the revolution its function as a unit 
in the housing economy has changed but little. Domovladeniye, now 
as before, defines ownership, but under Soviet law the centre of gravity 
has shifted from ownership of the land to that of the building or build- 
ings. The land has become an appendage of the building: the owner of 
the building is ipso jure the user of the land, the dvorovoye mesto, on 
which the building stands and of the land necessary for the proper use 
of the building.** This development, which has taken over thirty years 
of trial and error to accomplish, belongs to the deeper changes brought 
about not by a doctrine put forward by Marx, Lenin or Stalin, but by 
a rather impersonal process. It should be added that a legal system for 
the use of land, including its use for housing, under land nationalization, 
could perhaps have been achieved more easily had nationalization been 
carried out in an orderly way including compensation to the owners. 
In the circumstances of the Bolshevik upheaval, the difficulty in finding 
a proper solution was fear of return to private ownership, not fear of the 


24 Vestnik Statistiki, 1950, no. 1, pp. 94ff. The communication contained an import- 
ant announcement of a census of individual housing, discussed below. 
*6 Supra, vol. III, p. 245 and footnote 18. 
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return of the old landlords, but fear of the ‘natural’ striving of the new 
. (and old) users of the land towards ownership. By giving the owners of 
buildings the right to use the land belonging to the buildings in per- 
petuity, Soviet law has met this striving, without giving up the principle. 
Under article 6 of the Constitution of the USSR the land (and the 
public housing funds in towns) is ‘state property, i.e., belongs to the 
whole nation’ (vsenarodnoye dostoyaniye). 


(a) Individual and Public Housing 

Now as before domovladeniye may consist of a small one-room house 
(a most common way of housing in the past, and still quite common not 
only in rural, but also in Soviet urban housing), and it may consist of 
a group of buildings each containing several apartments or flats. More 
important, however, than the distinction of buildings by size and type 
is the legal differentiation according to ownership: namely public 
ownership on the one hand, and private, individual or personal owner- 
ship on the other hand. 

I have mentioned ‘private, individual or personal’ ownership to 
denote the same thing in its changing historical aspects. The revolution 
found the overwhelming majority of urban house-properties in private 
ownership. Under Soviet rule the word ‘private’ (chastnaya sobstvenn- 
ost) remained in general use to describe properties which, because of 
their smallness, or for some other reason, escaped municipalization 


under the Act of 1918, or were subsequently demunicipalized.** 
Despite its capitalist connotation the term survived for a long time; 
‘private’ housing was only slowly superseded by ‘individual’ housing.*? 
In the same unspectacular way, the concept ‘personal property’ has 
taken root in Soviet law, and Article 10 of the Constitution of 1936 
specifically applied ‘personal’ to house-property. The adjectives 


°6 Supra, vol. III, pp. 9 and 23off. 

27 As late as 1928 the People’s Commissariat of the Interior published, under the 
editorship of D. N. Sheinis, Head of the Board for Communal Economy of the NKVD, 
a book entitled Private House-Ownership. Rights and Duties of Private House-Owners 
under Soviet Law by N. I. Dzerozhinsky and V. G. Artemov (Chastnoye Domovladeniye. 
Prava i Obyazannosti Chastnovo Domovladeltsa) Moscow 1928. This neat volume of 
132 pages, printed in 5,000 copies, tells us that at that time (1928) private house-owner- 
ship comprised about half of the total urban housing space and about 85 per cent of the 
number of urban properties. There were in the RSFSR alone 1.3 million private house- 
owners. Besides the owners and their families, these properties housed several million 
tenants. At that time Soviet leaders were not only far from discarding private house- 
property, but were actually contemplating the revival and expansion of this kind of 
property, together with a revival, or more correctly, re-creation of private enterprise 
in the building and building material industries. Supra, vol. III, p. 248 and footnote 24. 
Article 54 of the RSFSR Civil Code, 1950 edition, still refers to ‘private ownership of 
buildings’. The Act of August 26, 1948, is reprinted in an appendix to this edition 
headed ‘On the Rights of Citizens to Buy and Build Individual Houses’. The adjective 
‘private’ is no longer applied in defining property rights in this as in other recent 
legislative acts. 


c 
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‘individual’ and ‘personal’ are used at the present time concurrently, the 
former mainly to denote economic aspects of this type of housing, the 
latter to denote the legal aspects, the rights (and duties) of citizens in 
respect of the houses belonging to them as their property. . 

(The principal Act regulating personal house-ownership, passed 
August 26, 1948, is entitled ‘On the Right of Citizens to Buy and Build 
Individual Houses’. After the rigours of thirty years’ drive toward 
housing socialism, this Act, though limiting the size of individual 
house-property to five rooms, reads as a Magna Carta.) It remains to be 
seen whether this Act reflects a change of heart or was solely necessitated 
by failure to provide badly needed houses by orthodox socialist methods, 
There is, however, nothing incompatible, I think, between personal 
house-property and socialism. 

The relation between individual and public housing is significant in 
many ways. The purely quantitative aspect reflects the degree of success 
of the housing revolution, the obvious purpose of which was to make 
housing a public service. Complete and quick success has been achieved 
in eliminating the ‘capitalists’ and all vestiges of private enterprise 
from the field of housing. The building up of a public service housing 
economy (henceforward, for the sake of brevity, referred to as ‘socialist’ 
or ‘public’ housing) was more difficult. It seems that in this the Soviet 
Union, after thirty-five years of strenuous revolutionary effort, has not 
made much more headway than Great Britain has made in the same 
time without a revolution. If we take the relative scale of public owner- 
ship as indicating the expanse of socialist housing, we find that between 
one fifth and one sixth of British families live in publicly owned houses 
at the present time, and that is, by and large, the quantitative relation 
between Soviet public and individual housing; the latter still comprises 
all rural and a large part of the urban population.** 

Comparison of publicly controlled housing, which is rapidly growing 
in Great Britain and the countries of the West, with Soviet public 
housing, and of British (and Western) private enterprise housing with 
Soviet individual housing requires substantial qualifications. The 
difference between Western and Soviet public housing is very large, 
but the uniqueness of the present state of Soviet housing is thrown into 
relief by the gulf between its individual and public sectors, resulting 
from the application in each of entirely different building methods. 
The fact that the Soviet building industry is nationalized, and that in 


28 The 1951 census enumerated a total of 13.3 million occupied dwellings in Great 
Britain. The number of dwellings built for local authorities and government depart- 
ments from 1920 to the end of 1952 was about 24 million. Cf. supra, vol. III p. 256 
for broad estimation of the relative expanse of Soviet public and individual housing. 
Some idea of the size of Soviet urban individual housing can be deduced from the 
number of enumerators required at the census of 1950 (see below p. 265). 
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the West it is not, is, of course, important. But whereas in the West the 
building industry caters for both sectors, the Soviet building industry 
caters for the public sector only. If nationalization of the building 
industry were carried out in Great Britain today, this would not bring 
about a big change in building methods in either sector of British 
housing. In the circumstances of the Bolshevik revolution, however, 
the disappearance of private enterprise in the building and building 
materials industries produced a vacuum, which it has not been possible 
to fill even to the present day, because the limited capacity of the new 
socialist building industries, started from scratch, was further reduced 
by the necessity of building factories instead of houses. Even now, 
when at long last the rewards of years of investment in industrialization 
are beginning to be reaped in house-building, this is confined to the 
public sector. Indeed the more extensive the use of mechanization in 
the public sector, the more striking the co-existence of a huge primitive 
individual sector, which still uses pre-industrial building methods. 

In view of the fact that in spite of its continued importance individual 
housing is, judging by published material, the least explored by students 
not only abroad but also in Russia, I will add a few notes to what has 
been said on this subject in my first article.** 

The right to use land in perpetuity extended by the Act of 1948 to 
individual house-ownership suggests similarity between the Soviet 
individual house-ownership and that in the West, in particular it bears a 
resemblance to the English long term lease. In Welwyn Garden City, 
for instance, where I live, land for building private houses is leased for 
999 years, near enough to perpetuity in human affairs. The differences, 
however, are more fundamental. Under the Soviet land tenure supreme 
control of the use of land within a town belongs to the town soviet. 
Under the Act of 1948 and the regulations issued afterwards applica- 
tions for individual building plots have to be considered by the town 
soviet (usually by its communal department) within twenty days. The 
size of plots varies from 300 to 600 sq. metres in towns (and from 700 to 
1200 sq. metres in the country). The ground rent is fixed by law. The 
written agreement between the town and the prospective builder must 
contain the plan of the house. Building must start within a year and be 
completed within three years. Infringements of the agreement may 
lead to the withdrawal of the land from the builder by decision of the 
court. Compared with British leaseholders, Soviet would-be individual 
house builders (zastroyshchiki) have the advantage of getting the build- 
ing plot in perpetuity, but the right to build on this plot is at the same 
time their strict obligation. 


29 Supra, vol. III, pp. 1-7. 
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Usually workers deal with the town soviet through their employers 
and trade-unions. The latter advise and assist in choice of site, type 
of building and, above all, in getting building materials. An article 
entitled ‘Support Individual Housing with all Means’ in the organ 
of the T.U.C. (V Pomoshch Profsoyuznomu Aktivu) for March 1953, 
stresses the vital part trade unions must play in this matter, keeping 
a vigilant eye on the needs of individual house-builders, insisting 
that the areas be planted with trees, connected with electricity and 
water supply and sewage disposal, and the streets paved. These 
amenities are provided at the builders’ expense. The article quotes a 
shining example where through the good offices of the trade union 
concerned, building materials were provided by the employer (at retail 
prices, some even free of charge), materials were carried to the site 
with the employer’s transport and building carried out with the em- 
ployer’s bricklayers and carpenters. 

Applications for state loans by those employed in industry are made 
to the directors of the enterprise, and, by those not attached to an 
enterprise, to the local soviet. Loans up to a maximum of 10,000 rubles 
(about £165), arranged through the T’sekombank, are repayable with two 
per cent interest in seven years or less. Recipients of loans are supposed 
to invest in the building not less than thirty per cent of the total cost 
and to complete building in one year. Trud, the daily paper of the 
Soviet T.U.C. in its issue of April 19, 1953, gives a vivid description of a 
meeting of the trade union committee (zavkom) of the Engineering 
Plant in Guriyev (on the river Ural) which, among other matters, dealt 
with loans to would-be house builders. The chairman of the com- 
mittee reported that last year fifteen workers received loans amounting 
to 85,250 rubles. This year assignments increased to 91,000 rubles. 
Twenty applications had been lodged. The first application put before 
the meeting was for a loan of 7,000 rubles by the fitter B. (in the article 
names are in full). ‘What’, asked the chairman, ‘is the opinion of the 
comrades?’ From the discussion it appeared that B. is a Stakhanovite 
and had already been allotted a plot on the banks of the river Ural. 
Cross-examined about his ability to repay the loan B. said that he 
earned up to 2,000 rubles a month, whereas the annual repayment is 
1,000 rubles. ‘I think’ he said, ‘I shall repay before the time.’ The 
meeting unanimously agreed to support B’s. application. Several more 
applications for loans ranging from four to.ten thousand rubles were 
passed, because the plant’s collective considered them to be good 
workers. The application of the greaser K. was, however, rejected 
because he was churlish with workers and a loafer. Foreman P. sub- 
mitted that the best workers only should be given assistance. 
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(i) Individual and Public Building in the Early Period 
TABLE 4 


Expenditure on major repairs and new building 
1924-1928 (million rubles) 








17 134 152 


264 359 431 


major repairs 79 119 
new building 57 160 





years 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1927 1928 
| 











total 136 | 279 441 493 583 





Of the total expenditure for 1924-28 of 1,922 million rubles, 1,289 
million (including 855 on new building) were spent on public housing, 
and 633 million (including 406 on new building) on individual housing. 
That relatively more was spent on repairs in the public than in the 
individual sector, is perhaps accounted for by better recording of the 
former. 

TABLE 5 


Amount of public and individual building 1923-28 
(thousand sq. metres) 





years 1923 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1928 





public housing 265 390 767 | 1,382 2,306 
individual housing 821 810 1,082 | 1,848 2,640 





total 1,086 1,200 | 1,849 








3,230 | 4,946 





In the Russian, Ukrainian and Belorussian republics, which between 
them make up by far the largest part of the Soviet Union, 18,323 
residential buildings, containing 2.3 million sq. metres of housing space 
(average 124 sq. metres per building) were built in four years from 1923 
to 1926 in the public sector, and 155,766 buildings totalling 4.4 million 


sq. metres (an average of 28.5 sq. metres per building) in the individual 
sector.*° 


(ii) Individual and Public Building Under The First Five-year Plan 


The commentary on this plan (see above, pp. 257ff. and footnote 14) 
contains expositions of policy concerning the relation between public 
and individual housing, which hold good to the present day. The 
difference between now and then is that such expositions are no longer 
made public. The following is a short extract: 


*° G, Puzis, Kommunalnoye i Zhilishchnoye Khozyaistvo SSSR za 15 Let (15 Years 
of Communal and Housing Economy of the USSR) Moscow 1932. 82 pp. 7,000 copies. 
Tables 4 and 5 are based on this publication. 
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We are unable to catch up with western European countries, and build 
enough additional housing space to provide an average of one room (includ- 
ing kitchen) per person, instead of a half room as at present. Such amount 
of building would require a greater outlay than we can yet afford, and 
probably would be made impossible through lack of building materials. 


The plan therefore places reliance in individual housing: 


These houses [the writers admit] will be very primitive and of poor 
quality, because, as before, they will necessarily be built by the inhabitants 
with their own hands, and of the cheapest building materials obtainable. In 
spite of the obvious shortcomings of this type of house-building the five- 
year plan cannot give it up, as it partially solves the housing crisis (p. 275). 


The housing plan contained two versions: the basic (otpravnoy) 
and the optimal. The basic programme was more modest, but as the 
optimal version was the one finally approved, we quote only the latter. 
Expenditure on house-building (in current prices) in both sectors was 
fixed at 4,965 million rubles, of which 965 million were to be spent on 
individual and 4,000 million on public housing. Of this last sum (4,000 
million), industry was allocated 1,482, transport 422, local soviets 783 
and co-operative building societies 1,320 million rubles. Of the cost 
of individual housing only 28 million rubles were to be met out of state 
loans (granted through the Tsekombank), the remaining 937 million out 
of the individual builders’ own means. According to the plan the public 
housing fund should increase from 75.8 million sq. metres in 1927/8 
to 113.8 million in 1932/3; and the individual from 84.4 to 99.2. The 
total housing space should thus have increased in the five years from 
160.2 to 213.0 million sq. metres. The pace of building in the public 
sector had to be stepped up from 2.9 million sq. metres in the first year 
(1927/8) to 14.8 million in the last (the fifth) year (1932/3), and in the 
individual sector from 2.5 to 5.8 million. During the same time building 
costs in the public sector had to be reduced from 141 to 80 rubles per 
sq. metre. This increase in output and decrease in cost completely 
failed to materialize. 

The large part which state-assisted individual building continued to 
play as the cheapest way of solving the problem is made‘clear in Table 
328 of the 1941 Plan** entitled “The Financing of Urban Individual 
House-building for 1941’, summarized in our table 6. Table 328 shows 
the amount of loans to be allotted and the housing space to be built by 
(a) each of some 50 ministries and other state departments of the USSR, 
(b) producers’ co-operatives, and (c) local authorities. The loans per sq. 
metre range from 104 to 182 rubles, as against a capital outlay of from 

31 Gosudarstvenny Plan ...na 1941 God a confidential volume of 746 pp., a photo- 


stat of which has been reproduced by the American Council of Learned Societies 
(cf. Supra Vol. III, pp. 365ff). 
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300 to 2,250 rubles per sq. m. in public house-buildings. The vast 
majority of the borrowers are employees of state industries and organiza- 
tions, which are responsible for the allocation of the loans. Just as 
direct house-building by state industries increases dependence of the 
employed on the employer, so does state-assisted individual house- 
building. 
TABLE 6 
Planned Loans for Individual House-Building in 1941 





amount of loans space to be built 
Loans made through (million rubles) (thousand sq. m.) 


All Federal Employ- 
ing Departments 235.6 1657.6 
Producers’ 
Co-operatives 5 33.6 
Local Authorities 49-4 333-3 


amount of loan per 
sq. metre (rubles) 





142 


149 
148 








Total 290 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 2024.5 143 
| 





After the last war industries were encouraged to take an even more 
active part in helping their employees to home ownership. The five- 
year plan 1946-50 laid it down that 


with a view to improving housing conditions, creating permanent cadres 
of workers in industry, and eliminating high labour turnover, industrial 
enterprises should build detached one-family and two-family houses of the 
homestead type (usadebnovo tipa) for sale on the instalment plan to 
workers, technicians and clerks. 


How many houses have been built and sold on these terms we do not 
know. The matter is left to the initiative and resources of the individual 
industrial concerns. 


We have been discussing so far state assisted individual housing only, 
because of lack of information on non-assisted individual housing. The 
Bulletin of Statistics to which we are indebted for a list of ‘secret’ housing 
censuses, has also given the news of the first ‘full census’ of individual 
housing to be taken April 1, 1950, showing (a) the housing space, (5) 
construction, (c) amenities, and (d) inhabitants for each property. It 
was further stated that there will be ‘over 45,000’ enumerators, and that 
each enumerator will have to interview 120-150 house owners.** The 
number of enumerators required and the size of the enumeration dis- 
tricts give some idea of the amount of individual urban housing in 
existence. Whether this census was actually taken we do not know. 
Nothing of its results has so far been published, and a comprehensive 
study of this vast subject will only be possible after its publication. 


32 Supra, fn. 22. 
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(b) Cost of Repairs 

High cost of repairs, a permanent feature of Soviet housing, is the 
penalty of bad housing, of not building enough, and building badly. 
Not only the individual but also the public housing funds largely consist 
of sub-standard houses, badly built from the start, ill repaired ever 
since, that should have been pulled down years ago. Owing to acute 
shortage, national resources are wasted in patching them up and that 


is why the problem of repairs has assumed in Soviet housing an unusual 
importance. 


TABLE 7°* 


Capital Repairs in the 1941 Plan to houses belonging to local soviets and to individuals 
(million rubles) 





cost of repairs in houses loans towards repairs in 
Union republics and hotels of local soviets houses of individuals® 





Russian 606.4% 
Ukrainian 168.6 
Belorussian 27.7 
Azerbaidzhan 22.6 
Georgian 26.4 
Armenian 4.0 
Turkmenian 5.0 
Uzbek 23.6 
Tadzhik 3.2 
Kazakh 15.4 
Kirghiz 23 
Karelo-Finnish 3-5 
Moldavian 4.2 





Total 912.9 28.0 











@ including part of the cost of adding superstructures, 6.5 million rubles in Moscow 
and 5.8 million rubles in Leningrad. 


> according to regulations of August 25, 1938, loans for financing capital repairs 
of individual housing are provided through the Tsekombank and its branches. 

It should be noted that in accordance with pre-revolutionary Russian 
accountancy, a clear-cut distinction is made in Soviet planning between 
major repairs, involving reconditioning or renewal of structural parts, 
superstructure or extension, i.e. kapitalny remont (‘capital’ repairs); 
and running or maintenance repairs.** The plan for 1935 (the third 
year of the second five-year plan) assigned 1,830 million rubles to new 
house-building and 350 million to capital repairs. More than half of 
the latter sum was assigned to repairs of houses in Leningrad, Moscow, 
Kiev, and Odessa. The plan for 1937 (the last year of the second five- 
year plan) assigned 2,550 million rubles to house-building, and 538 to 


83 Tables 139 and 140 of the 1941 Plan. 


34 This distinction applies not only to residential but to all buildings, plants and 
machinery. 
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repairs of houses belonging to co-operative societies and local soviets 
only.* 

Under the 1941 Plan (tables 136, 137 and 141) a total of 470 million 
rubles was to be spent by 27 of the principal state industries on capital 
repairs to the housing belonging to them. Half this amount is accounted 
for by the fuel and power, defence and metallurgical industries and the 
railways. 

Compared with the industries, local soviets spent more on repairs 
and less on new building (table 10 below), because in spite of reduced 
allocations for new building, local soviets are still in control of large 
housing funds including old houses requiring more repairs. Expendi- 
ture on repairs by the industries and local soviets together under the 
Plan amount to 1,316 million rubles, an immense sum compared with 
that earmarked to new building (table 9 below). According to Jzvestia 
of April 11, 1953, the sum to be spent for capital repairs of housing in 
Moscow alone was fixed for the year 1953 at 350 million rubles, 21 per 
cent more than the previous year (1952). 


(c) Cost of House-building 

The clearest indication of the cost of new building I have come across 
is contained in the 1935 Plan. It is summarized in table 8 (p. 268). The 
data refer to individual buildings. Unfortunately the amounts are 
given in cubic metres, instead of the sq. metres commonly used in 


Soviet housing statistics. This makes comparison impossible. 


(i) Amount and Cost of New Building Under The 1941 Plan 


Table 9 attempts to relate (1) expenditure on house-building to- 
total capital expenditure and (2) expenditure on house building to the 
housing space to be completed.** Included are all people’s commis- 
sariats and departments*’ with an assignment for capital construction 
work, including housing.** Excluded from the Plan and our table 9 
are the commissariats for Railways, Defence and the Navy. This is an 
important omission.** 


35 7995 Plan (and ed.) p. 338. 1937 Plan, p. 33. 

86 Our table is compiled from tables 128 and 132 of the 1941 Plan (pp. 483-5 and 
492-3). The order of entries follows that of table 132. Figures for Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia are from table 130 of the Plan. 

37 The people’s commissariats were renamed ‘ministries’ in 1947, and many of the 
former departments were raised to the status of ministries (until the fusions in March 
1953) without changes in their responsibilities regarding capital investment in general 
and for house-building in particular. 

5° The only department without capital investment other than housing is the 
Committee on Standards, which was to spend 4,300,000 rubles on house-building, 
none of which was to be completed during the year. 

_ * This exclusion accounts for the immense difference between the total capital 
investment given on page 3 of the Plan, 46-47 billion rubles, and the total of table 128, 
37-7 billion rubles. We do not know whether the first figure includes house-building 
or not. Detailed comparison of table 128 and 132 of the Plan suggests that table 128. 
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TABLE 8 
Cost of House-building under the 1935 Plan 





estimated cost 


- 


By local soviets (1,000 cub. total per cubic 
metres) (million metre 
(rubles) 








Leningrad 35 : 62.8 
“Murmansk 35 3 71.4 
Moscow 38 : 115.9 
‘ 55 . 67.2 

” . 45 a 71.1 
‘Chelyabinsk 80 : 65.0 
Novosibirsk 54 e 55.6 
3° : 73-3 
62 " 54.8 
: 71.8 

78.2 
67.2 
77-7 
x 86.7 
Dnepropetrovsk ‘ 65.8 
Stalino : 74.0 





By Peoples Commissariats and 
Departments 
Water Transport, Moscow ‘ 55.0 
Pa as for special- 
ists, Leningrad 88 . 39.8 
North Sea Route, Leningrad 16 g 87.5 
<) oh ke. ra 31 : 119.4 
Tsudortrans, Moscow 30 " 93.3 
” ” 19 2 63.2 
i go ‘ 53-3 
Communications, Moscow 25 : 132.0 
so Academy 
hostel 34 rf 76.4 














on capital investment does not include house-building. The Office of Works for the 
building of the Metro in Moscow (Metrostroi) was assigned 590 million rubles and no 
works were to be completed in that year. Yet it was assigned an expenditure on house- 
building of 75.27 million rubles and a housing space of 83,120 sq. metres to be com- 
pleted in that year. The Palace of the Soviets had 75 million rubles worth of capital 
works to carry out in 1941, none of which had to be completed in that year. The same 
concern had a housing programme (presumably for the labour employed in building) 
of 12.8 million rubles to carry out, and a housing space of 14,700 sq. metres to com- 
plete. That investment in capital works in Soviet statistics usually refers to productive 
investment only and excludes housing, is confirmed by the way in which allocation 
to house-building is related to total capital allocations in the 1946-50 plan, and the 
‘percentage for housing’ indicated in that plan. Therefore in column 2 of our table 
the expenditure on housing has been added to the total. This makes our figures of 
capital expenditure more commensurable with those in the other published five-year 
plans. The exclusion of three big commissariats, however, lessens comparability very 
considerably. 

Columns 2 and 3 of table 9 do not include capital expenditure from sources other 
than those laid down in the plan (vnelimitniye zatraty). These extra-plan expenditures 
are regulated by the Act of the USSR Council of People’s Commissars of September 
19, 1935, and by other legislative and administrative acts. The chief source for this kind 
-of additional expenditure on house-building by industries is the ‘director’s funds’. 
Exclusion of these items should not, however, affect appreciably our columns 4 to 6, 
‘nor the totals. 
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TABLE 94 


269: 


Capital allocated for house-building (compared with total capital allocations) and 
housing space to be completed in 1941 under the 1941 Plan 





Commissariat 


or 
Department of? 


Capital allocations for 1941 


(million rubles) 





Total 


Housing space 
to be com- 
pleted in 1941 
(thousand 
sq. m.) 


Cost 
per sq.m. 
(rubles) 





Coal 

Oil 

Electric power stations 

Iron and Steel 

Non-ferrous metals 

Chemicals 

Building materials 

Heavy engineering 

Medium engineering 

General engineering 

Electrical industries 

Timber 

Paper 

Light industries 

Textiles 

Fisheries 

Meat 

Food 

Aircraft 

Shipbuilding 

Munitions 

Armaments 

Military construction 

Interior (NKVD) 

Building 

Local industries RSFSR 

Local fuel 

State farms 

Metro (Moscow) building 

Sea-going Fleet 

River Fleet 

Northern Sea Route 

Civil Aviation 

Motor Transport 

Communication 

Trade (Home) 

Supply 

State Reserves 

Foreign Trade 

Health 

Trade Unions 

Education (of each Union 
Republic) and the Press 

Academy of Sciences 

Art 

Cinema 

Local Soviets 

Moscow Soviet 

Sulphate-alcohol 
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Capital allocation for 1941 | Housing space| Cost 
Commissariat (million rubles) to be com- 
pleted in 1941 
(thousand 





or 

Department of Total On Per Cent 
House- sq. m.) 
building 
I 3 5 





Hydro-meteorological 

Service 2.6 
Moscow- Volga Canal 0.4 
Committee on Geology 1.0 
Council of People’s Com- 

missars 5-9 
Palace of the Soviets 12.8 
Finance 5.0 
State Bank 4.5 
State Planning Commission 6.0 
Foreign Affairs 1.0 
Committee of Standards 4:3 
Justice 1.8 
Public Prosecution a3 
Administrative Building 

of Union Republics 6.0 
Central Departments 22 1.3 
Lithuanian SSR 255 26.1 
Latvian SSR 278 15.9 
Estonian SSR 217 | a 

















Total | 38,980 | 3,544.0 | | 5,327° 
| 


4 The figures in this table are rounded off to save space, but when decimals 
appear in the original data the full figure is used in calculating totals and percentages. 
All commissariats and departments refer to USSR unless otherwise stated. 
¢ Without housing space to be completed in Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 








The percentage of allocations for house-building to total capital 
allocation varies a great deal from one commissariat or department to 
another. The largest total capital allocation is made to the Commis- 
sariat of the Interior (NKVD), the second largest to that of Aircraft 
Production (Narkomaviaprom). 'The latter has the largest allocation for 
house-building. The Commissariat for Coal Mining has to spend more 
than one fifth of its total capital allocation on house-building, and it 
has to complete, in 1941, the largest amount of housing space (700,000 
sq. metres). The NKVD has to spend on housing less than five per 
cent of its capital allocation. The Central Board for Military Construc- 
tion (Glavvoyenstroy)** has to spend half of its capital allocation on 
house-building, and the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs its entire 
capital allocation of one million rubles on house-building, but none of 
this had to be completed in 1941. 

The only housing authorities whose inclusive function it is to cater 
for ‘the general public’ are, as already mentioned, the town soviets. As 


40 Since incorporated in the Ministry for Military and Naval Construction. 
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seen below (p. 272), all town soviets, excepting Moscow, were allocated 
182,000,000 rubles for house building, and the Moscow soviet alone 
125,000,000 rubles, the housing space to be completed in 1941 being 
310,840 and 90,300 sq. metres respectively. All town soviets, including 
Moscow, were thus responsible for the building of 401,140 sq. metres of 
housing space. Under the 1946-50 plan the share of the town soviets 
was 7.4 million sq. metres against a total amount of house building in 
the public sector of 72.4 million sq. metres. For the current, 1951-55, 
plan the proportion has not been disclosed. 

It is impossible from the information contained in the 1941 Plan, 
to relate the housing responsibilities of ministries and departments to 
the numbers of their employees. For instance the Ministry of Health, 
employing 1.7 million persons, is assigned a relatively small programme: 
it has to carry out 3.9 million rubles worth of house-building and to 
complete 5,000 sq. metres of housing space in 1941. Ina similar position 
are the Ministry of Finance and the State Bank, with 121 and 144 
thousand employees, and many other ministries and departments with 
a large labour force and small housing programmes. Some of their 
workers and employees live in rural districts. Of those in towns many 
are probably living in houses of the town soviets and in individual 
houses. 


(ii) Cost Per Sq. Metre 


The only juxtaposition of amount and cost of building to be found in 
the 1941 Plan has been reproduced in columns 3 and 5 of our table 9g. 
Correlation between these columns is, however, rather defective. The 
cost (in million rubles) in column 3 refers to capital assigned to house- 
building during the year 1941. The amount of housing space (in thou- 
sand sq. metres) in column 5 refers to housing space to be completed in 
1941. The actual cost of housing space completed may be more or less 
than the cost of building carried out during the year, as each year begins 
and ends with some (variable and unknown to us) amount of building 
under construction, not disclosed in the Plan. This can be illustrated 
from table 128 of the Plan which gives two sets of cost figures. One 
represents the cost of the work to be done during the year (obyem 
rabot), the other the cost of work to be completed during that year 
(vvod v deistviye). The relation between the two figures varies. In some 
industries the cost of work to be done is greater than the cost of work 
completed, in others the relation is reversed, but on the whole the former 
relation is more frequent than the latter, and the total capital expenditure 
for the USSR, excluding Railways, Defence and the Navy, is 37,650 
and 31,165 million rubles respectively. Table 128 includes two parallel 
items of particular interest to us. One refers to the house-building 
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programme of the Moscow soviet, the other to all the other local 
soviets: 








cost of work to be done cost of work to be 
completed 
(million rubles) (million rubles) 
Moscow soviet 125.0 119.0 
Other local soviets 181.6 267.8 








The sum to be spent on house-building by the Moscow soviet in 1941 
was six million rubles greater than the cost of the houses to be com- 
pleted in that year, while for the other local soviets it was 86 million 
rubles smaller.‘! By relating the cost of house-building (of the Moscow 
soviet and of the other local soviets) to the cost of housing space to be 
completed, we find the difference in the cost per sq. metre resulting 
from the difference between the cost of the work being done and the 
cost of work completed. For ‘other local soviets’, scheduled to complete 
311,000 sq. m. in 1941, the cost per sq. m. comes out at 584 and 861 
rubles respectively. This example gives us an idea of the margin of error 
to which our cost per square metre (calculated in column 6 of our table 9) 
is subjected. 


(d) Building Contractors 


In the Soviet Union, as in Russia before the revolution, building, 
including that of houses, is carried out either by the building owner 
directly (khozyaistvenny sposob, described in British local authority 
building as ‘direct labour’), or though a contractor or contractors 
(podryadny sposob). Since the passing of the Act of February 11, 1936 
(Collection of Laws USSR, 1936, No. 9, art. 70) on the Improve- 
ment of Building, building through contractors has been by far the 
predominant method. The essential characteristic of the Soviet building 
contract is that both parties to the contract, the building owner and the 
contractor and eventual sub-contractors, are organs of the state, operat- 
ing within the several hierarchies of an immense bureaucracy. Soviet 
civil and administrative law has evolved detailed rules governing the 
relationship between building owners and building contractors. The 
principal Act is that of 1936 just mentioned. This system, designed 
primarily for industrial building, also applies to building in the socialist 
or public housing sector. 


41 It has been pointed out (Supra, vol: III, pp. 380ff) that where ‘cost of construction 
completed’ is substantially larger than cost of construction carried out during the same 
year, it may be inferred that the construction work concerned is decreasing, and vice 
versa. 
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Table 9 lists only one ‘building contractor’: the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Building (Narkomstroy).*? 192 million rubles are assigned to 
it in the Plan for capital works, all of which have to be completed in 
1941. Of this sum, 81.7 million rubles is assigned to house building. 
92,000 sq. metres of housing space were to be completed in 1941 
(probably most, if not all, of this space was housing for its own large 
labour force of 555,020 persons). These works, general and house- 
building, form, however, only a small fraction of this Commissariat’s 
activities. Its main function is that of a contractor. Table 131 of the 
Plan fixes the total cost of works to be carried out by this Commissariat 
in 1941 for other commissariats and departments — the ‘orderers’ 
(zakazchikt) or, in English terms, ‘building owners’, at 6 billion rubles. 
Of this total 5.8 billions’ worth of works were to be carried out for 18 
specified commissariats and departments and 200 millions’ worth for 
‘others’. It does not transpire whether any house building is included in 
these large contracts, the cost of which is very much larger than the total 
capital expenditure on housing of the USSR under the Plan. 

From other published material it is clear that the number of building 
units operating as contractors for the building of houses is large, and 
that their size and mechanical equipment varies a great deal. Some of 
these units are formed ad hoc, for instance for the rebuilding of a certain 
town, such as Glavminskstroy, Stalingradstroy and many others. 
Glavminskstroy, for example, formed by a special decree of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR for the rebuilding of Minsk, the capital of the 
Belorussian SSR, and directly subordinated to the Council of Ministers 
of that republic, is not the sole builder in that town. Other building 
concerns belonging to the several industries which have enterprises 
located in Minsk, are responsible for a substantial part of the residential 
building carried out in the area. Most, if not all building concerns bear 
a name ending with stroy (from the verb stroit ‘to build’) and, as there 
are a great many of them and it is possible that they sometimes bear the 
same name, identification is not always easy. 

Most of the urban house-building is done by the industries with their 
own building units. Complaints have been made that these units, 
primarily concerned with industrial building, are not always suitable 
for house-building. For instance at a meeting of the Baku town soviet 
especially devoted to housing (reported in Izvestia of December 14, 
1951), it was stated that many contractors belonging to industries take 
up house-building rather unwillingly. It was suggested that special 
trusts for house-building should be created in Baku. 


** Narkomstroy of the USSR, formed on May 19, 1939, is now the Ministry for the 
Building of Heavy Industry. ‘It is now doing twice the amount of building and in- 
— work done in 1940’ (Saburov’s Report to the XIX Party Congress, October 

1952). 
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There exist at the present time in the RSFSR, in addition to and 
independently of house-building by the various branches of industry, 
at least two hierarchies of building units engaged in house-building over 
the whole territory of this Union republic. The Ministry of Commu nal 
Economy RSFSR has the Glavremstroy, a vast network of building units 
such as the trust Oblzhilkommunstroy in Gorky, and other trusts and 
building and repair shops operating as contractors for the communal 
services and house-building. For instance the main building contractor 
in Pskov is the trust Gorzhilkommunstroy. 'The smaller towns of the 
Pskov province such as Gdov, Dno, Novorzhev, Pytalovo, have their 
own smaller building and repair shops (remontno-stroitelnaya kontora). 
The same Ministry has an organization for the supply of building 
materials with its separate trusts of which the trust Rossnabsbyt may 
serve as instance. The other ministry also concerned with house- 
building is the Ministry of House and Civic Building recently created 
in five Union republics, including the RSFSR and the Ukrainian 
SSR.* 

The local soviets through their communal sections supervise, in their 
capacity as building owners and orderers, the work of the respective 
contractors, regardless of the hierarchy to which the latter belong. On 
the other hand the success of the work of the contractor depends on the 
co-operation of the building owner. The leading article of the Journal 
of Communal Economy for March 1953, on the fulfilment of the building 
programme for 1953, concludes: 


The trusts of the Ministry of Housing and Civic Building have to carry 
out this year twice as much house and communal building as last year. 
This obliges the management of the communal organs to improve control 
of the work of the organs of the Ministry of House and Civic Building, 
and also to give them the maximum assistance. 


(e) Self-help and Socialism 


As has been shown earlier in this article Soviet individual housing 
has little in common with private enterprise housing in the West. 
‘Enterprise’ expected of Soviet would-be house owners is more in the 
nature of self-help, and the continued existence of a large individual 
housing sector is evidence of the continued inability of the socialist 


43 In an article in the February issue of the Yournal of Housing and Communal 
Economy, published by the Ministry of Communal Economy of the RSFSR, the 
director of the Sverdlovsk Department of Communal Economy, A. Neishtadt, com- 
plains that in that province the building agencies of the Ministry of House and Civic 
Building are practically non-existent. The trust, supposed to serve 36 towns, actually 
works on four building sites only, and has completed only one house in Krasnoufimsk 
for 140,000 rubles. The same article suggests that the Ministry for Communal 
Economy must secure from the Ministry of House and Civil Building considerable 
extension of work done by its trust in Sverdlovsk. 
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economy to produce the houses in anything like adequate quantity. 
On the other hand, and for much the same reason, Soviet public housing 
lacks essential attributes expected of socialism. To begin with, res- 
ponsibility for the building and distribution of housing space is split 
between too many authorities. In fact more unified control is exercised 
in this matter in Great Britain by the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government (and the Secretary of State for Scotland) than is exercised 
by the nearest Soviet counterparts, namely, the ministries of communal 
economy in each of the Union republics, which control the housing 
activities of local soviets—the local authorities within the Soviet 
administrative system. But local authorities in Great Britain are in 
charge of all public housing, with rare exceptions, whereas the town 
soviets administer only a fraction of soviet public housing; and their 
share is decreasing. Under the five-year plan 1946-50 local soviets were 
allotted only a little over 10 per cent of the house-building programme 
in the public sector, the rest was the responsibility of ministries and 
government offices (ministerstva i vedomstva). The housing duties of 
these are, however, confined to ‘departmental’ needs only. The method 
was again merely a recourse to self-help in emergency. The housing 
shortage throughout Soviet history and to the present day has been 
so acute that it had simply to be left to the enterprise and resourcefulness 
of each department to solve its own housing problems. Not only are 
individuals expected to help themselves by building the houses with 
their own hands, but, in a less literal way, state organs, whatever their 
proper function, are given the additional incidental task of providing 
housing space for their labour and personnel. Hence the surprisingly 
large number of housing authorities listed, for instance, in our table g. 
Just as it is not uncommon for particular state factories or offices to have 
a farm of their own (because the supply of food through the appropriate 
channels, with or without rationing, is inadequate), so each of these 
bodies (not necessarily large ones) has to look after its own housing 
needs. In the same way as the State Planning Commission of the 
USSR had a farm about a hundred miles from Moscow, to supply 
its rest home (which was on the farm) and its canteen, it had also to build 
dwellings for its personnel.‘¢ As shown in table 9 this body was to 

44 Cf, Supra, vol. III, p. 377, footnote 11 and footnote 1 on p. 433. 

Similarity of policy in dealing with food shortage and housing shortage goes very 
far indeed. In both cases the methods applied are born of emergency. Failure to satisfy 
urgent needs within the planned economy prompts the government to rely on the 
resourcefulness of the individuals. Under the Act of December 25, 1933, passed by the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR, concerning vegetable growing by 
individual workers, and by workers’ collectives, the town soviets had to apportion for 
this purpose plots of land from 4 to } hectare for each family for a term of five to seven 
years. According to Pravda of December 29, 1945, the number of allotments rose from 


five million in 1942 to 18.5 million in 1945. The land under allotments increased in 
the same period from one half to 1.6 million hectares (nearly 4 million acres). Ten 


D 
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build 3,200 sq. metres of housing space in 1941. This space is the 
equivalent of some fifty or sixty modern English standard three bedroom 
council houses and could not have been much more than a hundred 
two or three roomed flats. From the same table it appears that ten 
authorities had to build even less than that amount, and there must 
have been a large number of such miniature housing authorities not 
mentioned in the Plan. Multiplicity of housing authorities tends to 
lower administrative efficiency (so badly needed with the transition to 
socialist economy), the various authorities being distracted from their 
proper (not housing) function. On the other hand, housing suffers from 
lack of co-ordination between the many authorities, from being pro- 
vided piece-meal, and from lack of comprehensive planning on a terri- 
torial basis. 

The worst features of the system of departmental housing just out- 
lined are found in the sphere of distribution. ‘The fundamental principle 
that a public service should be available to all in need of it is disregarded, 
and housing space is allocated by the state organs to their employees as 
reward for good work. As much of this housing space belongs to the 
industries this leads to increased dependence of the workers on their 
employers, and to gross injustice in distribution. The treating of 
housing as an incentive rather than a public service, the result of long 
subordination of housing to industrialization, is so firmly established 
that it is taken for granted and hardly ever questioned. In the early 


*thirties when the belief in co-operative housing societies was still strong, 
many industries transferred houses controlled by them to the adminis- 
tration of the co-operative societies. Veselovsky commenting (Kurs 
2nd ed. p. 166) on this ‘quite wrong practice’, discontinued in 1936, 
wrote that this left the industrial concerns without a ‘manceuvring’ fund 
in securing their labour. Factory managements use distribution of 


million tons of potatoes and vegetables were harvested in 1945. This large expansion 
of allotment gardening is not confined to the period of war. Izvestia of February 2, 
1953, reports on its front page that in 1952 about 18 million (nearly 700,000 more than 
in 1951) workers and employees cultivated 1.4 million hectares and harvested ten 
million tons of potatoes and vegetables. To appreciate the importance of this way of 
food supply in Soviet urban economy, it might be observed that in Britain the total 
harvest of potatoes and vegetables amounts to about ten million tons a year, and that 
the population of Great Britain is about two-thirds of the urban population of the 
USSR. It seems from these figures that reliance on self-help in the matter of food, in 
towns and industrial settlements, is even greater than reliance on individual housing. 

Soviet allotment policy follows, in many ways, that applied to housing. Allotments 
(like houses), are used as an incentive to work. The Act of November 4, 1942, ‘secures’ 
(zakreplyaet) the land under allotments to the respective industries. Allotment 
holders lose their allotments if they cease work with the industry. The legal status of 
allotments has been consolidated by the Act of February 24, 1949 (in many ways 
following the pattern of the Act of August 26, 1948, on individual housing). This Act 
perpetuates the practice of assigning the land for allotments to the respective industrial 
concerns. Allotment holders who have worked in the concern more than five years 
are entitled to hold their plots, for this purpose, in perpetuity. 
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housing space to attract and reward key workers and to strengthen labour 
discipline. Leaving employment which goes with ‘tied’ accommoda- 
tion, workmen may become homeless. It sounded a new note at a 
meeting in preparation for the Party Congress of 1952, when a woman 
engineer demanded that in distribution of housing accommodation 
priority should be given to those in urgent need and only second priority 
to those who already had housing accommodation. ‘* 


ALEXANDER BLOCK 
(to be concluded) 


46 Supra, vol. IV, p. 298. 


CORRECTION 


to the article ‘Soviet Education and the New Man’ by E. Koutaisso ff in the last issue. 


Line 23, p. 136: for ‘a’ read ‘no’. Thus the sentence should read: ‘ There is to be no 
lofty code to be revered in theory while in practice behaviour conforms to the mean and 
selfish rules of worldly wisdom’. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
LECTURES FOR LEADING PARTY OFFICIALS 


LECTURES READ AT THE HIGHER PARTY SCHOOL OF THE CC OF THE CPSU: 


L. Slepov, Partinaya Informatsia (Party Information), published by the 
Department of Party Organization, Moscow, 1953, 18 pp.; 

V. A. Abramov, Planirovaniye Kolkhoznovo Proizvodstva (The Planning of 
Kolkhoz Production), 31 pp.; 

T. S. Khachaturov, Transport i Svyaz v SSSR (Transport and Communica- 
tions in the USSR), 48 pp.; 

E. Yu. Lokshin, Organizatsia. Materialno-Tekhnicheskovo Snabzhenia v 
Promyshlennosti SSSR (The Organization of Material Supply for Soviet 
Industry), 32 pp.; 

A. N. Senko, Mestnaya Gosudarstvennaya i Kooperativnaya Promyshlennost 
v SSSR (The Local State and Co-operative Industry of the USSR), 
27PP- 

With the exception of the item by Slepov, all the lectures were published 
by the Department (Kafedra) of Soviet Economics, Moscow, 1952. 


The pamphlets described are study aids, apparently not for sale to the 
public, intended for the students of the party’s highest educational institution. 
‘They are presumably printed for the benefit of officials who wish to follow 
the course, and to take the examinations, without being enrolled as full-time 
students. There is no indication that these publications are of a confidential 
character, and there is no romantic story behind their coming into the present 
reviewer's hands: no ‘top secrets’ are likely to be divulged in such papers. 
Nor, however, would an advanced party organizer follow the school if what 
he is taught were a mere fraction of what he already had to know in order to 
understand the everyday work of Soviet administration. The first, and most 
important, of the lessons to be drawn from these materials is therefore a 
negative one: as they provide elucidation on points of detail without adding 
any fundamentally new information on Soviet economic organization, we are 
confirmed in our belief that the picture arrived at from a perusal of such text- 
books etc. as are available in this country is basically correct. (I speak here of 
course of administrative organization, not of the less explicit social processes 
underlying it: as regards the processes only indirect conclusions can be drawn 
from the way in which they are treated by the administrative machine.) 

These brochures give anything but a comprehensive picture of the course 
which students of the Higher Party School are following. Four of the materials 
originate from the Department of Soviet Economics, and all of them together 
cover only a modest sector of the Soviet economy, not to speak of basic 
problems which may be treated on the basis of the general textbooks. Only 
one of the pamphlets originates from the Department of Party Organization, 
another, which will be reviewed in the next issue in another context, covers 
one of the many fields of newspaper activity on which leading party officials 
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should be informed. It seems to be purely accidental that just these lectures 
became available. Presumably, the party official learns in practice such things 
as he needs to know but which should not be made known outside. What 
he learns in systematic lectures available in print is the basic setting outside 
that particular sector in which he made his career. In this respect the intel- 
lectual needs of, for instance, a former leading kolkhoz official who later 
became District Secretary, and who is now being promoted to a post where 
he must understand something about railways (though not manage them), do 
not fundamentally differ from those of outside observers of the USSR. 

Slepov’s lecture is apparently intended for those party officials who are not 
specialized in information work, but who should be able to appreciate a 
lecture of this kind. We learn that, from the CC down to the Regional and 
Republican Committees, there are special sections of the Departments for 
party, trade union and komsomol organs whose task is the collection of inform- 
ation. Town Committees have special instructors charged with this task 
(though the Town Committee’s secretaries are warned that they should not 
leave merely to instructors the task of informing their committees about 
conditions in the organization). In District Committees the collection of 
information is one of the many tasks with which the instructors of the Depart- 
ments for party etc. organizations are charged. Perhaps in opposition to a 
tendency to leave information to the less efficient type of party official, it is 
emphasized that this is a political task of great importance, the proper ful- 
filment of which presupposes a high educational level and a certain analytical 
capacity. The information service has to notice shortcomings in the work of 
party organs so that they can be corrected in time; it must take note of valuable 
local initiative so that it can be generalized, and observe the typical and essent- 
ial facts in their characteristic connection. There is nothing novel in the 
enumeration of the sources of information. Even in 1953 it was still found 
necessary to mention the importance of the proceedings of meetings of lower 
organizations which have to be forwarded to the higher ones, and to recall a 
CC decision of 1940 in which the Novosibirsk Regional Committee was 
criticized for lateness — up to one month — in fulfilling this statutory obliga- 
tion (p. 12). The materials collected by an Information Section are distributed 
in special internal bulletins for the use of party officials employed in the most 
varied fields of work: the author of such bulletins should not only notice 
unfavourable facts, but also give suggestions on how working methods could 
be improved upon.* 

Abramov’s lecture went to press on December 12, 1952, and takes account 
of Stalin’s Economic Problems of Socialism. A lecture on the planning of kolkhoz 
production need not put special emphasis on the decentralizing factors in 
kolkhoz organization. Yet it is remarkable to what extent the issuing of 
directives from above (far exceeding the procurement of the prescribed 


1 Kommunist 1953 No. 13 publishes an article on party information. In connection 
with the decisions of the XIX Congress emphasis is laid upon the need for regular and 
lively meetings of party organizations; the higher party organs must be kept informed 
about the extent to which the lower organizations come up to this demand. It is also 
emphasized that information-reports should give the positive achievements of organ- 
izations as well as the necessary criticism of shortcomings. 
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deliveries, the securing of the minimum livestock holdings, confirmation of 
rotation plans, etc. by District Committees) is taken for granted. In order to 
show that government decisions take due account of different geographical 
circumstances, a comparison is made between the minimum livestock holdings 
prescribed for kolkhozy with over 2,000 but under 3,000 hectares of land (1,000- 
1,200 of which are supposed to be arable land) in the Moscow and South 
Kazakhstan Regions. The established minimum for a Moscow Region farm 
of this size is 400 cattle, not less than 40 per cent of which should be cows, not 
less than 200 sheep and goats and 160 pigs. The South Kazakhstan farm, on 
the other hand, has a minimum of only 350 cattle, 25-30 per cent of which 
should be cows; they need not keep more than 40 pigs. On the other hand, a 
minimum of 3,400 sheep and goats is laid down (pp. 8-9). In opposition to the 
practice of burdening the advanced kolkhozy with the procurement deficits 
of the backward ones instead of helping the latter to improve upon their work,* 
a government decision dated as early as October 20, 1948, is quoted. 

Khachaturov is the only one among the contributors who has a great 
reputation as a specialist in his field. His lectures are an introduction, for a 
non-specialist public, on the general problems of transport, its different 
branches, their respective merits and shortcomings, etc. Being a railway 
specialist, he is not likely to overemphasize the importance of other kinds of 
transport, but even apart from this bias, the low development of Soviet motor 
transport is illustrated by what Khachaturov has to say on its achievements. 
Built motor roads increased during the post-war five-year plan by 16,000 km. 
and are increasing during the current five-year plan by another 24,000. At 
the end of the first post-war five-year plan the length of motor roads with 
improved surface was two and a half times as much as pre-war. The average 
distance undertaken by motor transport is 10-11 km. (as against 700 km. on 
the railways): in such conditions it is not unnatural that the latter’s speed is 
much higher. In the hands of an experienced Stakhanovite driver who care- 
fully looks after it, a lorry may run over 100,000 or more kilometres without 
major (kapitalny) repairs (pp. 13 and 42-3). 

All transport is carefully planned, so as to ensure maximum use of the 
available means. Consigners must not exceed their average daily norm (the 
average of the monthly one) by more that 50-100 per cent (p. 15). In the dis- 
cussion of railway transport emphasis is laid upon improvement by stronger 
engines and electrification. Automatic blocking of railway lines (which in this 
country received much publicity in connection with the Harrow catastrophe} 
is said to have been introduced ‘on thousands of kilometres of railway lines’. 
The benefits are sought not only in increased safety but also in increased 
passage capacity (p. 23). Eighty-five per cent of the railway investments made 
during all the five-year plans went into improvement of the existing network; 
a mere I5 per cent into new construction. Among the more recent aspects of 
the latter the main lines Chelyabinsk-Guryev and Moscow-Donbass, in the 
Pechora Region, on the right bank of the Volga, from Komsomolsk-on-Amur 
to Soviet Harbour, and Mointi-Chu (connecting Karaganda with South 
Kazakhstan), are mentioned. The south Siberian main line is said to be 


*See above, pp. 237. 
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making good progress. No constructions regarded as secret would be 
mentioned in such a publication; yet what is said is sufficient to create the 
impression of a very great emphasis, not only in the distribution of investments 
between improvements and new roads, but even in the choice of the latter, on 
the improvement of services between existing centres. New lines and their 
equipments are planned for a capacity 1.5 to 2 times as much as in pre- 
revolutionary times (pp. 23-4). It may be concluded that, as in other countries, 
new regions are opened mainly by road and possibly air transport. 

Lokshin’s lecture deals mainly with Gossnab and Gosprodsnab (the first 
for producer, the second for consumer goods), offices attached to the Soviet 
government to look after raw materials (they are not concerned with pro- 
duction itself). Their work appears to be of quite recent date: the number of 
raw material consumption norms checked by Gossnab increased from 1,800 
in the preparation of the annual plan for 1949 to 4,500 in the following year, 
and then gradually to over 6,000 in the preparation of the 1952 plan. During 
the last four years the expenditure of rolled metal used in the construction of 
the ZIS-150 lorry was reduced by 195.3, of the light Pobeda car by 261.7, of 
the KD-35 tractor by 277 kilogrammes. Limits to possible economies are said 
to be still distant. There are still norms allowing wastage of 25 to 40 per cent 
in metal cutting etc., and some leading enterprises in metallurgy, electricity 
and oil production use 15-20 per cent less fuel and electrical energy than their 
industries do on the average (pp. 30-1). 

Senko’s lecture deals with the supply of consumer goods by the local 
industries, which are encouraged by various kinds of privileges (as regards the 
disposition of their profits by local authorities, credits by the state bank, etc.), 
especially if they use waste products of large-scale industry on the spot, or 
local resources not claimed by the large-scale industries. Invalids’ Co- 
operatives are promoted not only because of their economic contribution but 
also because of the social contribution which they make towards returning 
invalids to a normal life under conditions of work adapted to their disabilities 
(pp. 9-10). 

With much attention devoted to the ‘biggish’ things, the observer is easily 
inclined to underestimate the importance of these local industries for the 
satisfaction of the needs of the Soviet consumer. In the total production of 
furniture they are said to have a share of 65 per cent, in that of knitwear up to 
40 per cent, in that of felt boots 50 per cent and tailoring up to 40 per cent 
(p. 8). The local industries are organized according to the principle of ‘double 
subordination’ (to the Ministry for Local Industries of the Union Republic 
in which they are situated and to the County or District Executive Com- 
mittees by which they are managed, with the exception of some directly under 
the Republic). District controlled factories are said to make a major con- 
tribution to the total output of state-owned local industries (p. 6). 

Notwithstanding the main emphasis on the production of consumer goods, 
local enterprises producing building materials and even engines and chemical 
products are in existence. To some extent, the structure of the national 
economy is thus reproduced en miniature (p. 8). Since the war years there has 
been an increasing tendency to decentralization; since 1951 the establishment 
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of central plans for the output of these enterprises has been reduced to a very 
few branches of production. As a rule the plans elaborated with regard for 
local consumer needs are subject to confirmation at the Regional (or Autonom- 
ous Republican) level and can be enlarged by the local authorities, provided 
that local materials are used (pp. 12-13). The Councils of Ministers of the 
Union Republic may decide which part of the output remains within the 
Republic. With some important exceptions,* producers’ co-operatives and 
district-controlled local industries are free to decide whether to sell their 
output of consumer goods to state (or co-operative) trade organizations, or 
through their own trading network direct to consumers, provided only that 
public price regulations are observed (pp. 15-16). 

In spite of the encouragement given, decentralized industrial activities are 
insufficiently developed. Local resources of raw materials remain unused 
while local enterprises prefer to apply for state-controlled raw materials. The 
existing local industries are best developed in the old industrial centres which 
already have large-scale state industries producing consumer goods, but are 
under-developed in the new industrial regions of the east (pp. 17, 19 and 21). 
According to the Directives of the XIX Party Congress, the system of local 
industries should be broadened to include even small-scale metallurgical works 
to cover their needs. Plans for their supply with all kinds of raw materials 
should be elaborated on the spot (pp. 18 and 20). Local industries for the 
production of household goods should be developed in regions such as the 
Urals where there are bigger quantities of usable waste from large-scale state 
industries. Assortment and quality of output should be greatly improved and 
service and repair shops of all kinds developed according to local needs (pp. 
22 and 24). Attention is drawn to the right of local authorities to create 
development funds for local industries from their profits which, if necessary, 
can be redistributed for the purpose among the enterprises of a given county 
or town (p. 25). 

Senko’s paper does not deal with one of the major branches of industry, 
on the proper regulation of which the state’s life may depend. For this very 
reason so much more scope is left to local initiative. The students attending 
his lecture, more perhaps than in any of the others, were given food for 
thought on what initiative they might take for the improvement of conditions 
when they returned to their home town. 

RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 





3 Shoes, felt boots, textiles including knitwear —i.e. most of those products where 
local industry plays a prominent part. The distribution plans for these products are 
subject to confirmation by the government of the Union Republic if they are produced 
from state raw materials subject to centralized distribution. A local industry which 
produces such things from local raw materials can freely dispose of its output. 
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Soviet Economic Growth: Conditions and Perspectives, edited by Abram 
Bergson. Row, Peterson & Company, White Plains, New York. 1953. 
376 pp- | 

This volume contains a dozen papers, and comments upon them, read at a 
conference in the United States in May 1952, the main theme of which was. 
‘the conditioning factors in and prospects for future Soviet economic growth, 
particularly in the long run’, with the year 1970 as a suggested terminus. Some- 
thirty American research workers on the Soviet economy are represented, andi 
the chief value of the book is that it gives in handy form a sort of conspectus: 
of the work being done in the United States, where this subject is becoming 
established as a field of research and a university discipline to a far greater: 
extent than elsewhere. 

The volume is also of use, though necessarily in a limited and haphazard’ 
way, as a work of reference, for most of the papers collect together primary 
data and inferences on their particular subjects from widely scattered sources.. 
The most useful papers in this respect are those on the natural resources of the- 
USSR for industrial and agricultural development. These are also the con- 
tributions most directly relevant to the purpose of the conference. Apart 
from them, and a few comments likewise of a geographical rather than an. 
economic nature, the symposium has little of relevance on its intended theme. 
Two of the papers (on agricultural organization and east-west trade) are un- 
helpful because they are journalistic. The remaining papers, which form the- 
body of the book, comprise studies in national income, investment, population 
and labour force, transport, industrial productivity, industrial production, 
agricultural output and employment. These contributions are characteristic 
of the research now being done in America on the Soviet economy, and in a 
sense form a large part of it. They are based on work in progress, or give pre- 
views of the results of work to be published more fully in due course. (For this 
reason the chain of statistical argumentation cannot always be followed through 
without access to unpublished papers, but some of these are available on 
request). 

Work on the Soviet economy involves the patient collection of scrappy 
statistical data, often somewhat inconsistent as to definition of the actual 
phenomena to which the figures apply, scattered in many Soviet publications. 
American work has reached a stage at which the concentration of effort lies in a 
most painstaking building up, on the foundations of such data, of elaborate 
statistical structures which attempt to provide output and productivity series 
more ‘true’ than the official Soviet indexes, and in general to arrive at con- 
sistent quantitative measurement of Soviet economic development. The 
economic contributions to the present symposium represent formidable efforts 
of this kind (with some mechanical extrapolation of the rates of development 
thus calculated to cover a future of some twenty years). The weakness of this 
work is that it appears to have become an end in itself. There is scarcely any 
consideration of the relation between the degree of statistical refinement pur- 
sued and the sheer size of the quantitative assumptions that have to be in-- 
cluded in the foundations upon which the structures of statistical deduction 
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are erected. Thus, such true light as all this work throws on the Soviet 
economy may be more in its exhaustive scanning and collecting of the sources, 
and its trying out of techniques for handling them, than in any quantitative 
conclusions so far reached. This stage is a familiar one in the development of 
new fields of enquiry, and the fact that it has been reached demonstrates 
vigour and growth as well as immaturity. It is even possible that the chief 
value of these exercises in the long run will be found not so much in work on 
Russia as in the general field of economic statistics, for their authors are forced 
by the nature of the material to think more about the technical and conceptual 
resources of their craft as economic statisticians than their colleagues who 
work on Western economies have to do. 

However, even if the quantitative results of the statistical papers were to be 
accepted as reasonably accurate, they would still be of limited relevance to 
analysis of Soviet economic growth, whether past or future. Economic 
growth is a function not of arithmetic, but of society, and there are several big 
steps between accurate quantitative measurement and the conditions of 
growth. Nowhere in the symposium is there any attempt to consider what 
these steps may be, or — to put much the same thing in other words — there 
is no reflection on what may be the range and nature of the constellation of 
factors that have governed Soviet economic growth in the past, and possible 
future changes in this constellation. This is not a deliberate omission, for there 
are occasional excursions, more in the comments than in the economic papers 
themselves, on economic and social factors. The most explicit excursion of 
this kind is a theory that, while Soviet economic growth would be facilitated by 
improvements in the standard of living, this course is not open to the dictator- 
ship because it can only retain power so long as a state of acute emergency is 
believed to exist, and this belief is dependent upon a very low standard of 
living. An example of one of the incidental glances at social factors is a sug- 
gestion that ‘the expert’s tendency to look for escape in the mastery of his own 
technical field also plays into the hands of the system from which he is trying 
to escape’. These observations are cited here not for criticism or agreement 
but as instances of the very few escapes by the economists from the hard and 
brittle expertise with numbers within which they seek to gain an understand- 
ing of a social phenomenon. 

Nobody expects economists to abandon their discipline for sociology, but 
prediction is the severest test of understanding, and if informed speculation 
on the future is desired, the first job to be done is to take a look at the place 
of one’s specialist field within the whole phenomenon that is being forecast. 
Other specializations on the USSR now being pursued in the United States, 
which cast their net far wider, do not help much: most of the political, 
sociological and anthropological work displays at bottom the same narrow 
diligence and mechanical mode of thought. 

J. MILLER 
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Solomon M. Schwarz: Labor in the Soviet Union. Cresset press, 1953. 339 Pp-- 
and index. 


Mr. Schwarz is the leading Menshevik expert on Soviet labour relations. 
He writes from long and detailed observation. His book is well documented, 
the arrangement of the material is clear, and the book as a whole is a valuable 
contribution to the subject, especially for the period 1928-41. In particular, 
Mr. Schwarz provides an admirable account of the measures taken in the 
course of the ’thirties to tie workers to their jobs, culminating in the well- 
known decrees of 1940. He analyses with skill and clarity the course of wages 
down to the war, demonstrating that even in 1938 (probably the best year of 
that decade) real wages were well below 1928 and behind even the more back- 
ward European countries. His account of the rise of ‘Stakhanovism’ and of 
working conditions in the ’thirties in all probability reflects the feelings of the 
rank-and-file worker more accurately than the official version which finds such 
ready acceptance in some quarters. There is also a great deal that is new and 
interesting in Mr. Schwarz’s account of the changing nature of the Soviet 
labour force; for instance, a large proportion of coal miners, before 1930, were 
peasants who went back to their families in the village at harvest time, so that 
the short-term effect of the collectivization drive was to send these part-timers 
scurrying back to their villages to see to their property and their families, thus. 
causing a labour shortage in the mines. 

Mr. Schwarz has a point of view, and it is only right that he should express 
it. However, one could wish that he devoted more space to analysing the 
reasons behind the government’s policy. With all its harshness, the policy 
reflected real difficulties: how does one secure a minimum of efficiency and: 
punctuality among millions of rootless ex-peasants at a time of full employ- 
ment? Obviously this would not justify the repressive measures taken; tout 
comprendre is not tout pardonner. However, an understanding of motives has 
an obvious bearing on forecasting future developments. Mr. Schwarz tends. 
to view the 1940 decrees as an essential part of the nature of present-day 
Bolshevism. It is hard to fit any relaxations into his analysis. Yet there is 
strong evidence that the criminal-law labour-discipline provisions have in fact 
been quietly dropped. 

Mr. Schwarz is most open to criticism in his analysis of postwar wage 
trends. His estimate of the average wage in 1950 is of the order of 5,300 rubles 
a year against a planned figure of 6,000 rubles, although this latter figure is. 
thought by every other serious analyst to have been considerably exceeded. 
Mr. Schwarz is aware of this and defends his point of view, but his arguments 
are not convincing. Thus the wages fund planned for 1947 was already well 
in excess of the sum planned for 1950 in the original version of the fourth 
five-year plan; Mr. Schwarz attempts to explain this away by pointing to the 
higher share of prisoners in the total wages fund, which is a valid point as far 
as it goes, but it does not go nearly far enough to support Mr. Schwarz’s thesis, 
since the amount likely to be involved is quite insufficient to bridge the gap. 
He ignores such evidence (admittedly indirect) as retail trade turnover, health 
insurance expenditure, scattered data about the cost of production, as well as. 
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Numerous wage-quotations. To support his estimate he uses one quite 
untenable argument: that the decline in turnover tax revenue, in the absence 
of any announcement about a cut in tax rates, indicates that money wages may 
have fallen in recent years. He overlooks that turnover tax is seldom clndeted 
as a fixed percentage, but appears as a ‘difference’ between the selling price 
and the price at which the goods have been procured or produced. It is 
surely evident that the bulk of the price-cuts in foodstuffs, for instance, have 
been at the expense of this ‘difference’; no other explanation is possible, seeing 
that the major part of the selling price consists of turnover tax. Clearly, the 
fall in tax revenue is due to the fact that the reduction in tax paid per unit has 
been greater than the increase in the volume of sales. 

Mr. Schwarz’s excessively low estimate of wages is attributable to his over- 
looking the behaviour of persons as an independent factor. Even a cabbage 
tends to increase in price when supply falls short of demand; there has been a 
chronic shortage of labour, and the worker has the advantage over a cabbage 
of having a mind and two legs. True, workers were tied to their jobs, but 
Mr. Schwarz himself cites instances of how these restrictions on movement 
were evaded in practice. His own analysis of prewar wage trends shows con- 
clusively that wage increases in the "thirties were to a considerable extent 
due not to state policy but to elemental forces; managements persistently 
-overspent their wages funds in an effort to retain an adequate and not-too- 
discontented labour force, without which they could not fulfil their plans. 
It is surprising that Mr. Schwarz did not apply this reasoning to his postwar 
data, especially as his own figures imply that the unprivileged worker would be 
starving in the first postwar years. It is quite wrong to equate the govern- 
ment’s wishes with the behaviour of millions of workers and thousands of 
managers, even in Soviet Russia. 

At this point one can imagine Mr. Schwarz saying: ‘But if you are right, 
why have not the Soviet authorities published the average wage, claiming 
‘credit for the amount by which it exceeds the sum originally planned for 
1950?’ There are two answers to this: in the first place, the truth, whatever it is 
will still be much lower than the absurd figures (‘1,200 rubles a month’, etc.) 
freely quoted by Soviet apologists abroad. Secondly, it may be that the 
authorities find it convenient not to publish the true figures because of the 
discontent which they might cause among groups of the population with less 
than average wages. (Thus the recent British announcement that the average 
wage in this country has reached {£9 a week will undoubtedly stimulate wage 
demands among those earning, say, £7 a week.) 

Nevertheless, the book remains a serious and worth-while study, which 
anyone interested in the subject would read with profit. 

A. NovE 
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Maurice Frank Parkins: City Planning in Soviet Russia. With an Interpre- 
tative Bibliography. The University of Chicago Press. 1953. Price $6.00. 
xiv + 251 pp. 

The preface tells us that ‘conclusions were reached cautiously, and an 
attempt at objectivity has been the keynote throughout’. While appreciating 
the aim of objectivity, one is inclined to think that the book suffers from over- 
cautiousness: subject matter and comprehensiveness have taken second place 
to documentation. 

The 120 pages of text, already full of references to sources, are followed by 
another 120 closely printed pages of glossary and bibliography and a good 
index 18 pages long. The exposition and apparatus sometimes appear 
appropriate to the study of a country far more remote from us in time and 
space than the Soviet Union. There is, for example, a transliteration of the 
Russian alphabet; this contains nothing new, but, even if there were a need 
for a change in the generally accepted transliteration, is a monograph on town 
planning the right place for it? The six page glossary is of doubtful use. For 
a dictionary of technical terms it is much too incomplete, and, as the terms 
included have already been explained in the text, it seems rather a superfluous 
and casual agglomeration of terms and phrases used in the book, many of them 
remote from town planning. 

Side by side with a swollen and pedantic apparatus criticus slipshod writing, 
accompanied by mistakes and inaccuracies, is particularly irritating. Mr. 
Parkins writes (p. 5) of a ‘continually decreasing dwelling area’, when it was 
actually not the area but the housing space per person which was decreasing — 
a very different thing. In the glossary and in the text Russian nouns that 
should be in the nominative are sometimes printed in the genitive (for 
instance, planirovaniia on p. 125, proyektirovaniia on p. 15). Many words (some 
of which need not have been included in the glossary at all) are glossed 
inaccurately. For example, the Russian word uzel (knot).may denote figur- 
atively a centre or focus of something, but not a ‘planning unit’ (p. 126). 
Uprava is not a town council under the old regime, but the executive of a town 
council (p. 126). 

The plans and sketches of Russian towns, old and new, are good, but, 
strangely enough in a book otherwise loaded with references, lack references 
to the sources from which they are reproduced. 

As already mentioned, documentation overshadows contents. On the other 
hand, the little on town planning, housing and allied subjects which the book 
contains is presented in such an involved and verbose form that ordinary 
readers feel relieved that there is not more of it.* 

1 The following examples may suffice to illustrate this: 

(1) ‘Legislation in connection with other aspects of housing, land tenure, building 
control, and so on has been evolved during the course of the administrative fiats in the 
three stages of Soviet planning.’ 

(z) ‘From a professional planner’s view point these deficiencies in planning and 
building might be attributed mainly to a few basic reasons: semiformulated abstrac- 
tionisms, toying with fancy imported ideas without working them out in terms of 


concrete needs and habits of the people; the absence of a definite planning policy; the 
lack of formulated city-planning principles; the insufficiency of technical planning skill; 


and inexperience in construction. 
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The interesting (but alas, again over-long) report of the author’s twelve 
months’ investigation of eleven American libraries (in Cambridge, Mass., 
New York and Washington) revealed among other things that four of them 
contained ‘practically nothing’ on the subject. Would it not have been wiser 
to concentrate attention on libraries which have something to offer to students, 
and to omit the rest altogether? 

Next to the list of libraries and their abbreviations, there is a list of abbre- 
viations of Soviet and foreign publishing houses. This also is too elaborate, 
and — since the abbreviations are very seldom used in cross-references in the 
book, and indeed in the literature on the subject the world over — rather 
superfluous. It certainly suffers from excess of detail. For instance, the 
British firm Hutchinson is referred to as Hutchinson & Co, Ltd., the German 
firm Ernest Wasmuth, as Verlag Ernst Wasmuth, G.M.B.H. On the other 
hand I was unable to find in the list of abbreviations ‘ONTT’ referred to 
in footnote 6 (p. 14). At the same time the list includes ‘Op’ short for Organ 
Prokuratury SSSR, a somewhat mysterious publisher whose publications are 
not mentioned in the book. 

In spite of its many shortcomings the book makes a valuable contribution 
to Soviet studies by drawing attention to an important and little known sub- 
ject, and by supplying future students with useful hints about the available 
sources of information. Although the references (in common with the whole 
exposition) are too repetitive, it is here that the true achievement of the book 
rests. 


A. BLockx 


(3) “The city centers receive special emphasis in programming priority stages of 
effectuation of a general plan.’ 

The first example is the full concluding paragraph of Chapter I. All three are 
complete sentences from the text as they appear on pp. 12, 28 and 67. 
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OVECHKIN ON MATERIAL AND MORAL INCENTIVES 


The following is part of a further instalment, published in Pravda July 20 
and 23, 1953, in a series of sketches entitled ‘District Routine’ of which the 
first instalment was translated under that title in Soviet Studies, vol. IV, no. 4 
from the literary magazine Novy Mir. The fact that the present sketch, which 
is in some respects more incisive in its criticism of official practices and 
arrangements than the first, appeared in Pravda, in an unusually formative 
period of Soviet affairs, gives it a certain officially intended political importance 
and also increases in retrospect the political weight of the first sketch. 

Imitations of the first sketch have already appeared, but their authors are 
inferior to Ovechkin in literary craftsmanship and they lack his range and 
depth of moral analysis and his habit — which will be stimulating to Soviet 
readers — of putting questions of wide implication. In the present sketch, for 
example, he asks whether philosophical materialism is consistent with moral 
responsibility, and whether leaders should be dismissed without adequate 
explanation to the public (the sketch appeared two weeks after the announce- 
ment of Beria’s fall). 

One of the more noteworthy points about Ovechkin’s series so far is the 
remarkable extent to which its first two instalments have foreshadowed 
criticisms and reforms made in the government and party statements on 
agriculture during August and September 1953. 

The first half (that published on July 20) of the instalment in Pravda, 
omitted here because of space, is in its incident and conversation concerned 
chiefly with the incentives system for tractor drivers and Machine-Tractor 
Station directors. The attitude taken may be summed up by the case re- 
counted in the story of a man who did not shine as an MTS director but be- 
came a great success when demoted by the party to chairmanship of a col- 
lective farm, whose crop increased greatly within two years. The secret of 
his success was to forbid a single acre of MTS ploughing on his kolkhoz to be 
examined and accepted by anyone but himself, since he knew all the MTS 
tricks. 

The characters in the omitted part who appear in the part translated are 
Martynov, now the senior district party secretary, and Ivan Trofimovich 
Glotov, director of one of the three MTS in the district. They are travelling 
by sledge in a snowstorm at night and put up at a tractor repair depot in which 
about a dozen of the MTS men are spending the night. 

In the original, yields are given as poods or tsentners per hectare. These 
are translated by the equivalents 100 poods per hectare = 13 cwt. an acre = 
25 bushels an acre (taking a bushel as 60 Ibs.); 10 tsentners per hectare = 
8 cwt. an acre = 15 bushels an acre. 


J. M. 
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UP AT THE FRONT 


It was past midnight. They had finished supper and drunk their tea; the 
fire in the stove had burnt down and died, but Martynov was still talking with 
the tractor men. Some sat at the table, others on their heels or on the floor. 
Only Glotov dozed, his head over the back of his chair. 

By the end of a year’s work in the district, Martynov had got to know all 
the team leaders of the tractor brigades and many of the drivers. Among the 
repair workers, there was young team-leader Yegor Afanasevich Maslov, who 
had last year won the district challenge banner; he was respected by the 
farmers and tractormen for his strictness, his exigence and technical know- 
ledge. But they called him Yegor Afanasevich only to his face — out of earshot 
he was Yurchik: he was very young, about 22, pink faced, hazel eyed, black 
browed. There was-also team leader Nikolai Petrovich Berezhnoy, a senior 
lieutenant of the reserve, who had worked in the Semidub MTS since it 
started. There was tractor man Vasili Shatokhin, with an artificial limb, ‘our 
Maresev’, as the lads called him. There were the Grigorevs, father and son, 
both tractor men. ‘There was Berezhnoy’s fuel carter, 70-year-old Tikhon 
Andronych Stupakov, who stayed on with the tractor men in winter, helping 
them with the repair work. 

‘How’s it going, Andronych? ‘What’s the compression like?’ Martynov 
joked. 

‘Not so bad, Comrade Martynov.’ 

‘Are the piston rings tight enough?” 

‘So far... And how are you doing?” 

The tractor men grinned. 

‘Me doing?” 

‘Well, they’ve made you senior secretary. How’s it going? Hard?” 

“Hard enough.’ 

‘It was easier just helping, of course.’ 

‘If you'll help, I'll be up to the job. Only you’re not much help to the 
District Committee. For three days your director and I have been taking 
farm-meetings, he has been reporting on the contract-fulfilment. We had a 
lot of complaints about you. The farmers are after you for stoppages and bad 
work. Now why are you working like hired hands and not like masters who 
love every last ear of corn?” 

‘All of us don’t work like hired hands. Don’t get us wrong, Comrade 
Martynov,’ the tractor men clamoured. ‘After all Demyan the Rich in Power 
of the Soviets had 33 bushels an acre. Who did that? Wasn’t it the tractor men?” 

‘And in October and Dawn? They had nearly 30 bushels each.’ 

‘Blaming us is the first thing people do. But you step into our shoes, look 
at the conditions we’re working under!’ 

“Take the repair work if you like. We have to strip the machines down in 
the snow.’ 

‘If the machines were repaired better there would be fewer stoppages. Can 
you do good repair work in such conditions?’ 

“You want to find out what stops us working better? We can tell you a lot.’ 
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Martynov, glancing at Glotov dozing, felt a burst of impatience: such men, 
such gumption, and he’s asleep, the clot. 

‘Wake up!’ he elbowed the director’s shoulder. 

‘Eh? What is it?” — Glotov opened his eyes. 

‘Just listen to what the lads are saying.’ 

‘I have, I have, and it’s put me to sleep.’ 

‘No truly, Pyotr Illarionovich,’ Yurchik Maslov was saying, ‘we can go two 
or three years without new machines. We can manage with the tractors we 
have. They'll be enough for our crop area, there are days, after all, when the 
diesels have simply nothing to do and are laid up. Better if they gave us 
more money for buildings.’ 

‘Something’s wrong about all this, Comrade Martynov,’ said old Grigorev. 
‘They put billions of rubles into the countryside: in every MTS as much 
machinery as you like and such expensive machinery — and they can’t spare 
a thousand or so, when that’s all that may be needed to get these billions used 
full out on the harvest.’ 

‘One Minister gives combines and another doesn’t give the money to build 
a shed for them so that they don’t winter in the snow drifts,’ said old Stupakov. 
‘Aren’t I right?’ 

‘Do you hear?’ Martynov nudged Glotov. 

‘T hear.’ 

‘And what is your opinion?” 

‘Well now, I agree with Maslov. We have enough machines for the time 
being — a bit more sense is all that’s needed. I can get along without new 
tractors for a year or two, but without a good repair shop we’re sunk. It’s no 
sort of repair when we strip and reassemble machines in the yard. And in our 
lovely little winters! The lads work on a tractor for an hour — then two hours 
at the furnace getting warm. There’s only room for five tractors in the repair 
shop.’ Glotov livened up. ‘And have you seen our lathes, Pyotr Illarionych? 
Junk! I’ve so often thought: with such splendid and expensive machinery why 
isn’t there a good repair depot? Spoiling the ship for a ha’porth of tar.’ 

‘So you agree with Maslov. Then why haven’t you written to the Ministry, 
like this maybe: for the time being we do without supplementation of the 
tractor fleet, but we request in lieu this and that: a big repair shop, lathes, 
good hostels for the tractor men, huts for spares . . .’ 

‘And do you mean to say they’ve no notion in the Ministry? Don’t they 
know what we need?’ 

‘They know all right. Uncle knows the way, but he has to ask,’ put in old 
Stupakov. 

‘Let me say something, Pyotr Illarionych’. Team leader Nikolai Berezhnoy 
got to his feet. ‘You’ve told us about that fellow from the Olsha MTS, 
Kostya Ershov. What he told you was right, why the tractor men here get 
less labour-days when the yield is good. So of course we should reckon our 
labour-days differently. Not only for work done but for the yield as well. 
And the MTS director should have more power to increase the fuel norms, 
where necessary, depending on the soil, in proportion to the harvest. Or else 
it’s bound to happen that a fellow gets cunning whether he wants to or not: 

E 
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he ploughs light, saves the fuel because previously he had to use a lot too 
much in another section, on heavy soil, where you just can’t manage on the 
norm, or he has used it where it takes more to move the combine than cut 
what there is of the grain. But I also want to say something about the MTS 
men on money wages. The chief agronomist, the chief engineer, the section 
agronomists, the mobile mechanics, yes, the director himself — after all they 
are responsible for the harvest as well.’ 

‘Not “as well”, but more than anybody. Tell me Ivan Trofimych,’ 
Martynov asked, ‘don’t you get any wage incentives for a high yield?’ 

‘None at all,’ Glotov replied. ‘Only for a diploma and for length of ser- 
vice.’ 

‘That means if one director has long service and a diploma, but his harvest is 
so-so, while another has no diploma or long service but a splendid harvest — 
the first director gets more pay.’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘Oh. We might figure out something on this as well,’ said Martynov. 
‘Perhaps we could do it this way. If the farms served by an MTS average 15 
bushels an acre, let the director get his 1,000 rubles a month or say 1,300. 
If the harvest comes to 22 bushels let him get 2,000. 30 bushels — 3,000 or 
may be 2,500. And for the diploma and length of service, in addition of course. 
But the main thing for the harvest. The same principle for agronomists and 
mechanics. Well, Ivan Trofimych? Suppose that all year you have been getting 
the minimum pay. But when the grain is in and the yield worked out and it 
comes to 30 bushels — well now, Minister, out with another 10,000 rubles, 
eh?’ 

Glotov laughed scornfully. ‘What do you want me to say? Of-.course we'd 
try harder, work better. “Conditions control consciousness.” ’ 

‘Materialists!’ 

Martynov went up to the dark window beyond which the blizzard was 
raging; he stood for a while and made scratches in the ice on the pane. 

‘When did you start tractor work, Nikolai Petrovich?’ he returned to 
Berezhnoy. 

“The year the first Fordson tractor appeared in our Association. 1925.’ 

‘27 years?” 

‘Minus four. Four years in the tanks.’ 

‘Officer?’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

‘And when you were demobbed you didn’t think of looking for cleaner 
work? You just went back to your team?” 

‘Clean work is work you like. I love this job, Pyotr Illarionych, and I love 
the land, I am a countryman, a grain-grower. And I haven’t been demoted. 
I have five machines here too.’ 

‘Yes, the tractor man is an interesting figure in our villages,’ Martynov 
said thoughtfully. ‘He is both a collective farmer and in the working class as 
well,’ 

‘The farm chairman nags us and the MTS director nags us!’ one fellow 
laughed. ‘We get beaten by two masters.’ 
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‘It’s being collective farmers, Comrade Martynov, that helps us out,’ said 
tractor man Vasili Shatokhin. ‘It might look as if we had no incentive to do 
anything about getting a high yield, but then I think: after all I myself am a 
member of this farm, my family is in it, the missus, the kids, all my folk: 
mine, my life. Why not jump to it?” 

‘Even when you’re not here, Pyotr Illarionych,’ Berezhnoy chimed in; 
‘sometimes of an evening when we get fed up playing draughts, we get 
talking about what to do for the farms to get more benefit from our work. If 
you'd spend a night or two here with us — you’d get an earful. This is what 
we were talking about yesterday: somehow or other the MTS should be made 
responsible for the real crop. For the crop which ends up in the barn. Isn’t 
all the technical side in our hands? People don’t use cows for ploughing 
nowadays. Eighty per cent of the field work is done by machinery. So we 
ought to carry more responsibility for the harvest. But what has been done? 
They reckon the harvest on the root. What do they call it? — “biological” 
yield. And that’s how they calculate the farm payments in kind to the MTS. 
They’ve reckoned, say, 21 bushels on the root, a decent crop. They begin to 
get it in. Well, it’s us who are doing it, the tractor men, the combine men. 
Let’s say, it’s not done properly, grain is lost. The dry weather has been 
missed, the rain comes, the wheat’s flat, it’s a mess to handle. Out of the 21 
bushels only 15 reach the barn. But the yield grouping stays the same, no 
adjustments. And they fix these groupings on the inspector’s figures. These 
inspectors are not concerned with anything else at all when they are deter- 
mining the yield — not the ploughing after the harvest, not the autumn 
sowing, not the wintering of cattle; nothing interests them. What the harvest 
will be next year is again no concern of theirs. And they’re hauled over the 
coals only for being out on one side — if they make the farm’s grouping too 
low. But if they raise it, and although we do the harvesting well and without 
loss, the farm can’t make ends meet when it has sent off the deliveries — 
there is no punishment for that.’ 

‘Well, if we’re going that far’ — Glotov, awake again and for good, got to 
his feet — ‘If I’ve got to answer for the barn crop as well — this arithmetic of 
yours, Berezhnoy: if we have 80 per cent mechanization, does it follow that we 
are 80 per cent responsible for the harvest? That’s nonsense. What you’re 
saying is that only 20 per cent of the responsibility is left for the farm. You 
know that the strength of a chain is its weakest link. There it is. However well 
we may plough or sow, if the field has not been manured — in our part of the 
world, with our hungry soil — you’ll get nothing from that field. And who’s 
got to cart the manure? The farm. And mineral fertilizers? And extra 
dressings? And how much hand work there still is on beet. I’m prepared to 
take responsibility for everything — for the “‘biological” yield and the real 
yield too, but, in that case, give me the powers!’ 

‘What sort of power?’ laughed Martynov. “To order the farm chairmen off 
to jail if they don’t spread the muck?” 

‘No, don’t you laugh, Pyotr Illarionych. Put yourself in my place.’ 

‘In your place, Ivan Trofimych,’ Martynov said, ‘this is what I would do. 
I'd work out, together with the farm management, the agricultural production 
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plan for the year. As director of the MTS, I'd undertake to do this and this 
by such and such dates, and I’ll get it done if I’m a communist, but I'll give 
you no rope. You, too, do what you’ve undertaken — on the dot!’ 

‘You're flogging a dead horse.’ Glotov flung out his hands. “There is such 
an agreement. It’s called Standard Contract Between MTS and Farm. 
Its first line says: The contract has the force of law.’ 

‘ “The force of law’! This means, if it’s broken, an affidavit on each point 
and off to court? ‘Where can we find the farm chairmen?” “In court, argu- 
ing!” Come off it, listen to what the lads are saying: there is something miss- 
ing in that contract. Something that would give you all a big interest in a 
big yield. Both you and the farm chairmen too. And interested so much 
that you would have no time to draw up complaints about each other to the 
public prosecutor. “I’m going to lay out two hours on writing a complaint, 
and look what I could have earned in that time.” ’ 


The blizzard died down. They decided to drive on, to the village a few 
kilometres nearer the district centre. 

Old Stupakov took his leave of Martynov. 

‘Though we got no sleep tonight, the time wasn’t badly spent. Last year 
twenty lecturers visited the farm during the winter. They all explained to us 
what the Earth came from and how life on earth began. Of course, it is 
useful for us to learn this sort of thing. We could stand such lectures oftener. 
We are very interested in it. But we’ve also got to think how to get the farm 
into better shape.’ 

‘Tell us, Pyotr Illarionych, if it isn’t secret,’ asked Vasili Shatokhin, ‘what 
was Borzov sacked for?’ 

*You’ve read it in the paper,’ replied Martynov, putting on his sheepskin 
coat. 

‘Yes, but the paper only said “for suppression of criticism’”’.’ 

‘For suppression of criticism,’ nodded Martynov. 

“We’ve heard that some communist at a party meeting spoke up against 
him, and Borzov is supposed to have phoned the militia next day, “Haven't 
you anything on this fellow? No matter how remote? If not, get something 
moving.” ’ 

‘Something like that did happen.’ 

‘I say, that was a bit much.’ 

‘So if he hadn’t gone as far as that, maybe he’d be bossing us around to- 
day?’ said Shatokhin. ‘So they didn’t sack him because he ran the district on 
the wrong lines?” 

‘Perhaps in a way he was just no good at running things, just hadn’t the 
knack, put people off, didn’t think what ways to make things better for people, 
thought just about himself.’ 

‘I remember,’ laughed Berezhnoy, ‘how Borzov once turned up one night 
where our team was working. They were ploughing. All the machines were 
out and hard at it. I’m asleep in the waggon. How he yelled! ‘What sort of 
a team leader are you? The tractors are working and you sleep!” I say, 
“Comrade Borzov, what is there for me to do, when all the tractors are 
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working? Am I supposed to run round them from field to field with my 
tongue out? If all the machines are on the job, not one of them held up, it 
stands to reason that I, the team leader, have done my job with them, that I 
have got them ship-shape. So now I can have a rest.” He bawled, bawled, 
drove off.’ 

‘Dead hard, that man was,’ Vasili Shatokhin declared, ‘never wanted to 
make friends. Three years he worked among us and we remember no good 
of him. He fussed round the fields, frightened to miss anything. He spots the 
farm chairman amongst the men, drives up, takes him to one side, has a word 
with him about something on the quiet like, and otherwise never speaks to a 
soul.’ 

‘They didn’t clear that business up properly,’ said Yurchik Maslov with a 
shrug. ‘If they had put out a decision giving the details of what he had done, 
why he was sacked, everything would have been clear to the farmers, and to 
those who come after Borzov in the district committee. It would have been a 
lesson!’ 

‘It matters to us, very much, Comrade Martynov, who is running things,’ 
urged old Stupakov. ‘It is the times we are living in. These are not the old 
days when everybody sat in his own corner like a cockroach behind the stove. 
Nowadays, it’s the collective farm. We’re all in it together. Without you, 
without the party, how would we manage this sort of thing? Nowadays we 
very much need to know what kind of man we have as, say, the party secretary 
or the chairman of the Soviet, whether he has some fire in his belly, or just 
enough to keep himself warm. What he says to us may be fine, but can he do 
what’s to be done? Can he laugh, can he take a risk? With a man who can 


laugh, we laugh too. If he can take a risk, that’s not a bad thing either. If 
the officer has guts, the soldiers are with him through fire and water!’ 


Three or four days later, Glotov was in Martynov’s office. 

‘Why did I hear more from the ordinary tractor men, and get to know more 
about your upsets than from you, the director of the MTS?’ said Martynov, 
standing at the table and looking coldly down at Glotov sitting in the arm- 
chair, at his shaved head, his high forehead, his mottled cheeks and the puffy 
bags under his little deep-set eyes. ‘Doesn’t this worry you at all? You’ve 
got used to being on hire and you don’t want to be anything else? Second 
fiddle has a quieter life? We can’t have that. The MTS have the main 
responsibility in collective farm development. I have been doing a lot of 
thinking, Comrade Glotov, since that talk with the tractor men. Last night 
I lay down here on this couch and just thought all around what our machine 
tractor stations ought to become. In fact, they organize the victory of the 
harvest, they are centres of training and experience, they are sources of higher 
standards. Of course, to make them more effective, to consolidate them, a 
lot of money has to be put into them and a good many other things too, but 
what’s more urgently needed than anything we were talking about with the 
lads is good directors. The best of the communists ought to be picked out for 
this job. The key job in the countryside. Maybe give the director the sort of 
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powers that heads of political departments used to have. Commissioners 
haven’t the guts to change the deployment of tractors and combines. Men 
who can be looked up to, well schooled, at home on the land and of course 
party men first and last, real public servants. That’s what I mean by MTS 
directors. Look here, Ivan Trofimych, when we have real directors, I’m 
afraid you’re out. You won’t stand up to them. You'll have to give up your 
job to someone with more go. You take things so easy. They bounce off 
you!’ 

‘That’s my nature, what’s to be done about it?” answered Glotov. 

‘See here, Ivan Trofimych, I think a man’s character is just the man him- 
self. One man, let’s say, is the melancholy type, another the phlegmatic 
kind. Why is the melancholy man low spirited? Perhaps nothing pleases 
him, he doesn’t believe in his own capacities or in the capacity of the people? 
And nothing stirs the other; his principles are: “It’s none of my business”, 
“Don’t stick your neck out’’, “Don’t get above yourself”.’ 

‘If it depended on you, would you keep phlegmatic and melancholy types 
out of the party? You'd look at the application form: “Question: tempera- 
ment. Answer: calm and composed.” Not wanted!’ 

‘Look, Comrade Glotov, your composure is nothing but political inertia. 
Let’s call things by their proper names. For a whole year there’s not been a 
word from you on what really matters — how to improve the work of the 
MTS. And all the time you are reading, studying the decisions of the XIX 
Congress! You study the party rules, the duties and rights of a party member.’ 

Glotov laughed. 

‘Inertia! I listened, Pyotr Illarionych, to you talking to the tractor men, and 
I marvelled at your busyness. “What else do you think should be put right? 
What else ought to be changed?” — as if all this depends on you: by tomorrow 
the required decisions will follow and our problems disappear! I was listening 
to you and to tell the truth I couldn’t help laughing to myself.’ 

‘There was nothing to laugh about. It’s our duty to bring to the notice of 
our superiors everything we hear from the people, what they are thinking. 
Your tractor men are public spirited people. They want our MTS to become 
really effective public enterprises in the countryside. They understand that 
this is the front line in the battle for the harvest. They don’t think about their 
MTS and farms only during working hours as some of us in authority do. 
We drive in to a farm and drive out again, we don’t get labour-days in the 
farm. But for them it’s home. The farm is their whole life, present and future. 
They are thinking about their life day and night. If we want to get right down 
to why things still don’t go as they should, we have to go and get their advice.’ 

Into the office came Marya Sergeyevna Borzova. 

‘Am I interrupting?’ she asked, stopping at the door. 

‘No, you’re not interrupting. Come in. Sit down.’ 

Marya Sergeyevna sat on the chair by the window. Her hair was carelessly 
done, she looked worn yet flushed, as if she had just been crying. Martynov 
gave her a long searching glance. 

‘Here’s a woman wasting herself on the wrong job,’ he said, taking a packet 
of cigarettes from the desk drawer and lighting one. ‘She’s running the seed 
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office. And she was once a tractor driver. And what a tractor driver! She 
was a rival of Pasha Angelina’s. Got the Order of Lenin. Listen, Marya 
Sergeyevna. Will you go to him,’ he pointed to Glotov, ‘as political assistant 
director? They have got one, a good fellow, but he’s ill, a disabled man. He 
finds it difficult to travel round visiting the teams. We'll find him easier work. 
This is your love: the steppe, the tractor men, the machines!’ 

‘What’s that?’ Glotov started fidgeting in his chair. ‘She’s coming to us as 
political assistant? And Victor Semyonich has been sent to another district? — 
where to, Marya Sergeyevna?” 

‘He wasn’t sent,’ answered Mrs. Borzov. ‘He went himself. To Borisovka. 
To be history teacher in a secondary school.’ 

‘I didn’t know he’d gone away,’ said Martynov. ‘We offered him work here, 
in the Agricultural Supply Department. Is it long since he went?” 

‘The day before yesterday.’ 

‘But how on earth?’ Glotov raised his hands. “The husband will work in 
that district, and she here. It isn’t proper for her.’ 

Mrs. Borzov said nothing. 

‘He hasn’t been crossed off our list yet,’ Martynov said. ‘Perhaps he’ll 
change his mind.’ 

‘Pyotr Illarionych,’ Mrs. Borzov looked up at Martynov, ‘I’ve come to 
you for advice in a very important matter, important to me. If you’re busy, 
Pll come later.’ 

Glotov hastily got to his feet. 

‘Tll be going. We'd finished, Pyotr Illarionych?” 

“No, we haven’t. You’ve still to change your character.’ 

“We'll try — if such a thing can be done.’ 

‘It happens, it happens, Ivan Trofimych: a man’s character changes as he 
gets older. Just take a chair out there for a while. The bureau meets at two.’ 

Glotov went out. 

‘What’s happened, Marya Sergeyevna?’ Martynov asked, going around the 
desk and stopping at the window. 

Mrs. Borzov turned in the chair towards the window, her lips began to 
tremble. Instead of answering, she pressed her forehead to the back of the 
chair and began to cry bitterly. Martynov, at a loss, poured out a glass of 
water and put it on the window-sill beside her. 

‘I don’t want to go with him to Borisovka, Pyotr Illarionych,’ Mrs. Borzov 
pulled herself together and began to talk. ‘It’s so difficult! What am I to do? 
I would have stayed here. I would have gone to the MTS. I meant to ask 
you myself for different work. But what can I do? I don’t want to live with 
him. I can’t! It’s so hard to be with him. I can’t trust a word he says. Who 
is it I’ve spent twelve years of my life with? What a fool I was for not leaving 
him earlier. And now it would shame me. While he had a big job, I stayed 
with him, put up with it, but now to leave him when things are hard, when 
he’s in trouble? And the children? We've got two. I’m not letting them go. 
I shan’t leave them to him. Who would they grow up to be in his hands? 
As self-centred as he is? I won’t leave them to him. What shall I do?’ 

For a long time Martynov did not speak. The clock on the wall struck twice. 
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‘I’m terribly sorry, Marya Sergeyevna, people will be coming in. We have 
a bureau meeting at two. If you want to have a talk with me, I'll be here 
earlier tomorrow, about eight. All right? You come along, we'll have a talk.’ 

Mrs. Borzov got up. 

‘No, don’t go. Sit there a bit. The work of the MTS is on the agenda 
today. We are sending everyone out to hold party meetings. Perhaps you'll 
go too? What do you say?’ 

Into the room came the chairman of the district executive committee Ivan 
Fomich Rudenko, the second secretary Posokhov, Glotov, the MTS party 
secretary — the mechanic Grishin, the director of the Olsha MTS Nikiforov, 
his political assistant Fedchenko, and the director of the third MTS, Zarubin. 
Martynov, unmanned by Marya Sergeyevna’s tears and the cruel drama being 
played out in her home, nodded to them, and said nothing for a time, collect- 
ing his thoughts. He sat down at the table and pressed the bell. 

‘Ask them all in,’ he said to the assistant who put his head in at the door. — 
“Comrades, members of the bureau! Today we were to hear the reports of 
the MTS directors and party secretaries. But I think we should first do this: 
go out to the MTS and hold party meetings with them as to what needs to be 
done now. We'll ask the communists to come from the farms too. There, 
on the spot, we'll get to know more. We'll get everything clear: where we 
aren’t up to scratch, what we can manage to get done ourselves, and the 
things for which we need to ask for outside help. Only we’ve got to arrive, 
not half an hour before the meeting, but in time to spend at the very least a 
day or two there. Walk round, get talking with the people, think things over. 
All right? Now, let’s decide who’s going where.’ 





DEPARTMENTALISM AND INCENTIVES 


Literaturnaya Gazeta, the newspaper published by the Writers’ Union, 
does not confine its campaigns to the field of literature. The following article 
is an ‘exposure’ made by a road transport worker on the front page of its issue 
of June 13, 1953. The editorial note on the lorry-driver’s article is also 
translated. 

It may be noted that the drawbacks of departmentalism are evident in 
other fields, such as housing (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. III, p. 250, footnote 30). 


TRAVELLING PETROL CANS, GOLDEN FISH AND LOADERS-CUM-TOURISTS 
by I. Seryakov, Transport Office, Timiryazev district Soviet, Moscow. 


1. The Moscow-Simferopol motor road: day and night lorries carrying 
goods travel along its asphalt ribbon. Here is a heavy Zis-150 with an Orel 
province number plate, hurrying to Moscow. It is loaded to the top with 
wooden hutches containing various kinds of poultry. It is being passed by a 
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nimble, dusty Gaz-51 filled with gifts from the gardens of the Crimea. 
There are lorries from the Dnepropetrovsk, Kharkov and Kursk provinces 
going to Moscow, and a stream of vehicles loaded with the products of the 
capital’s industry going in the opposite direction, making for the districts of 
the Tula, Orel and Kursk provinces. 

Look at the lorries carefully and you will see that, no matter what they are 
carrying — milk products, fruit or haberdashery — they have one or two and 
sometimes even three metal petrol cans in a corner in the back. Even those 
vehicles which travel only inside the one district never start out on their 
journey without their own petrol. 

It is a tiresome load. The petrol leaks out and sometimes even gets spilt. 
It is inflammable. Besides all this the petrol cans take up quite a lot of space 
in the back and reduce the lorry’s carrying capacity. The kolkhoz workers of 
the Crimea, taking vegetables to the Moscow markets, are obliged to load their 
lorries with 400 to 500 kgs. less than they could actually hold in order to leave 
sufficient space for the petrol. 

It is worth calculating what these travelling cans cost the state! 

Every year tens of thousands of Orel cans arrive in Moscow, while the same 
quantity of Moscow cans arrives in the Orel province and each can is then 
returned to where it came from. In this way the travelling cans of the one 
Moscow-Orel route alone complete tens of thousands of ‘can-journeys’, as 
they say in calculations. 

Hundreds of thousands of lorries travel along the motor roads of our 
country. How many ‘can-journeys’ will that be? 

There is no difference between the Orel and the Moscow cans. Both are 
made of one and the same material. And even the petrol that is carried in 
them is one and the same petrol belonging to the state. Is it not time that we 
stopped to consider how much these travelling cans cost the state and by how 
much they lower the carrying capacity of the fleet of lorries? 

It must be admitted that attempts are being made to keep the ‘stream of 
cans’ in check. There are fuel vouchers ‘for the general public’ with which it 
is possible to obtain petrol at any petrol pump. But just try to obtain one of 
these vouchers ‘for the general public’! It takes at least two weeks and then 
they don’t give them to everybody. And so drivers prefer to take cans with 
them, 

The question of supplying intra- and inter-provincial vouchers making it 
possible for a lorry to fill up at any petrol pump has been ripe for discussion 
for a long time now. 

2. It is suggested that the reader solve the following problem: two drivers 
left Moscow to go to one and the same village for potatoes. One of them 
brought ‘back potatoes, the other did not manage to get his lorry loaded and 
returned empty. Which of the two brought the greater gain to the state? 

We warn you that this is not a riddle but a real situation with which drivers. 
are faced daily. 

‘Of course, the one who brought back the potatoes,’ the reader will 
answer. 


Correct in theory, but in practice this is what happens. On May 17, two. 
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drivers from the transport depot of the Timiryazev district in Moscow set out 
for the village of Flagovo for potatoes. Driver Denisov brought back two 
tons of potatoes; while the other driver, Petrov, brought back nothing, 
returning with his lorry empty. When they began to make calculations 
regarding their journey they arrived at the following result: driver Denisov 
who had brought back the potatoes received 29 r. 85 k., while Petrov who had 
returned without the potatoes received 35 r. 10 k. 

‘But, how is that?’ the reader has a right to ask. 

Let us try to explain. Denisov received 28 r. go k. for the mileage he had 
travelled and 95 k. for having transported the load — total: 29 r. 85 k. But 
Petrov received the same 28 r. go k. for mileage. He did not receive the 95 
kopecks(!) paid for transporting the load, but he earned an additional 6 r. 20 k. 
for having economized in petrol and tyres — an economy which he was able 
to make because the lorry was running without a load. 

If this were the only instance it would really not be worth mentioning. 
The trouble is that the entire system of computing labour, drivers’ wages and 
the awarding of premiums is arranged in such a way that it pays drivers to 
carry a smaller load! The driver receives his basic wage according to the 
mileage he has covered regardless of whether or how much he has trans- 
ported. Pay for tons transported is, as we see, so negligible that it simply 
cannot be taken into account. The driver receives a much larger premium for 
economizing in petrol and tyres and for running with fewer repairs. But the 
smaller the load transported by the driver and the more often he carries no 
load at all, the easier it is for him to achieve this economy and to run without 
repairs. 

The driver who is trying to transport a greater load is put into a worse 
position than the driver who makes poor use of the lorry and does not load it 
to its full capacity. 

3. Fifteen tons of potatoes for the shops of the Kirov district of the capital 
were to be fetched from the village of Rogachevo in the Kommunist district. 
At 8 a.m. sharp four powerful ZJS-150’s stood at the entrance to the fruit 
and vegetable base of the district food torg. Their departure, however, was 
held up: the drivers announced that there was no point in making the journey 
without loaders and that there were no loaders in Rogachevo. Where were 
they to get loaders from? The six permanent employees at the base were busy. 
So twelve of the salesmen from the shop had to be ‘mobilized’ at once to go 
in the back of the lorries. 

They arrived at Rogachevo at 12 noon. Soon there were 62 lorries and 212 
loaders by the store of the district consumers’ co-operative. 

At the base things at once began to liven up. The loaders and the drivers 
who were used to this state of affairs dispersed, to wait their turn, some to the 
cinema (luckily it is next door), others to a local reading room well known to 
them and yet others organized games under an awning. 

Towards 4 o’clock our turn came. At half past five we finished loading and 
set out on our return journey. The weather broke and there was a cold, biting 
wind. It was relatively warm for the drivers and the agents accompanying 
the vehicles who were in the front of the lorry, but the loaders in the back were 
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frozen with cold. We returned to Moscow and finished unloading towards 
12 o'clock. Thus the loaders spent 13-14 hours at work of which not more 
than 2-3 hours were spent in loading and unloading. 

I myself have been working as a driver for many years now and as far as I 
remember I have never gone out to fetch a load without ‘my own’ loaders. If 
for instance you have to fetch confectionery from the Red October factory 
you need to take one loader with you; if the load is heavier, two or three. 

Listen how far this sort of thing can go: a créche has received a warrant 
for a box of glass. So the matron hires a car and sends two nurses with it who 
will wait their turn at the base. ... 

Recently I went to Ivanovo for two tons of yarn. I had two loaders with me. 
Along the road we met a few lorries from Ivanovo. They were going to 
Moscow for goods and each of them was carrying two or three loaders. 

The trade organizations of Moscow city and Moscow province alone send 
several thousands of loaders to various trade bases and enterprises every day. 

And this sort of situation is typical for all the provinces of our country. 
How many such loaders-cum-tourists roam around the country! These 
people, they spend the greater part of their working time either in the back 
of a lorry or waiting their turn to load. Is it surprising that we find notices 
with ‘Loaders Required’ on the gates of factories, trade bases and shops 
everywhere? 

Have they thought about this in Gosplan? For the upkeep of this army of 
loaders is costing the state very much. 

I am convinced that this absurd situation can be rectified. Why not organ- 
ize teams of loaders at the bases of the supplier enterprises, equipped with the 
necessary machinery so as to enable them to load onto the lorries all the goods 
made available during the course of the day? If, for instance, there had been 
a permanent team of porters at the depot of the district consumers’ co- 
operative in Rogachevo from where we fetched the potatoes, there would have 
been no need to send over two hundred loaders from the capital. 

We cannot accept a situation such as when a shop, having received a 
warrant for 500 kg. of salted fish sends a driver, an agent and a loader to fetch 
it, and all three of them have to wait 5-6 hours at the gates of the fish combine. 
The salted fish that is obtained in this way is turned into ‘golden fish’. The 
outgoings for obtaining 500 kg. are as much as 400 rubles! And yet next door 
to the fish combine there is the loading depot of the Ministry of Light and 
Food Industry which could distribute the fish to the shops. 

In Moscow they have managed to arrange for suppliers to provide their 
own motor transport to distribute bread, ice-cream and some sausage products 
among the shops. Why cannot this excellent practice be extended to cover 
all goods and all towns? 


Drivers often talk about all this among themselves. The sceptics usually 
wind up with this remark: “That’s the way it is, and it looks as though that’s. 
the way it’ll be in the future!’ But, in my opinion, as in the opinion of many 
other drivers it will not be like that in future. It cannot, it must not go on. 
like this! 
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From the Editors of Literaturnaya Gazeta: 

The questions raised by Comrade I. Seryakov deserve the serious attention 
-of the USSR Gosplan, of the Ministry of Road Communications and of the 
Central Committee of the road transport workers’ trade union. We cannot 
reconcile ourselves to such, unfortunately frequent, phenomena in motor 
transport, as those mentioned in the article. They show an inadmissible 
backwardness in the planning and organization of the motor transport of the 
country. 

A driver taking vegetables and fruit to the Moscow market, or taking 
industrial products to or from the capital must provide himself with cans of 
petrol although first class tank stations have been built along the Moscow- 
Simferopol motor road. Why? Only because they come under the chief 
administration of motor transport of the USSR Ministry of Road Com- 
munications who serve only ‘their own’ departmental vehicles belonging to 
the ministry. (Apart from these only private cars are allowed to fill up.) 
Due to this state of affairs work at the petrol stations is slack. So much so, 
in fact, that the workers of the former RSFSR Ministry of Motor Transport 
repeatedly raised the question of redundant petrol stations, suggesting that a 
few of them be closed for the time being. Yet lorries carrying cans of petrol 
to provide them for both outward and return journeys pass these stations! 
The petrol stations ought, of course, to be used to service the many thousands 
of vehicles on this motor road no matter what department they belong to. 
But the former RSFSR Ministry of Motor Transport and the Main Oil 
Marketing Administration have been unable to agree on a form of accounting 
which would make it possible to calculate quickly how much oil-products 
had been supplied to each department and how much ought to be charged to 
its account. Apparently a most complicated task! And yet in order to solve it 
one would only have to print some simple little mark on the vouchers to 
indicate to which department the particular voucher had been issued. 

The Main Oil Marketing Administration is the chief supplier of oil- 
products. It ought also to be in charge of the petrol stations, build new ones, 
and with the aid of mobile petrol stations organize a supply of petrol for 
vehicles in those places where there are no stations yet. Can this be done? 
Yes, it can! . 

As has been explained no capital expenditure is needed in order to put an 
end to the irrational employment of the enormous army of loaders who 
accompany the lorries. The experience of the best transport organizations in 
the country can suggest tried methods of solving this problem. In the motor 
transport of the Moscow City Soviet the method of centralized transport, 
according to which the supplier does the loading and the recipient the un- 
loading, is used extensively. Centralized transport has already been estab- 
lished for six broad categories of load. The introduction of this method for 
three of these —- bricks, coal and metal — in Moscow alone released 4,700 
loaders and agents and many lorries for other work. But unfortunately this 
excellent method is being extended extremely slowly. The working out of a 
wages and incentives system for lorry drivers, which would make it worth 
‘their while to transport a greater quantity and at greater speed, and which 
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would calculate the driver’s work in terms not only of mileage but also of 
tonnage, is another urgent problem. The chief administration of motor 
transport is at present planning a new system of wages for drivers. It is 
essential that innovators and the best people in motor transport should take 
an active part in the preliminary discussions of this system. 

In order to fulfil the directives of the XIX Party Congress, i.e. increase the 
goods turnover of motor transport by 80-85 per cent during the next five 
years, improve the use of vehicles and reduce the cost of transport, we must 
put an end to departmental narrow-mindedness, muddle and wastefulness. 





OFFICE HOURS STANDARDIZED 


This Pravda editorial illustrates one aspect of the post-Stalin developments. 
The late working hours of higher administrators were notorious in Moscow 
throughout the period of Stalin’s government. Pravda’s previous editorials 
on the civil service have been, like most of its leading articles over the past 
20 years, largely in the nature of homilies, with emphasis on the responsibility 
of officials to something wider than the technical fulfilment of their routine 
duties. The present editorial does not lack this traditional tone (to which its 
first few paragraphs, which are omitted in the translation, are devoted), but its 
primary concern with office hours and the payment of overtime to clerks 
strikes something of a new note. 

The photograph captions on the effects of the decree, translated on p. 306, 
exemplify a new ‘bright’ touch in Soviet popular journalism. 


THE WORKING DAY IN SOVIET INSTITUTIONS 
from Pravda, September 1, 1953 


... One of the great defects in the work of many Soviet institutions both in 
the centre and in the provinces is the violation of the normal working day, 
which has adverse repercussions on the whole running of the machinery of 
Soviet institutions. 

In the decree on the working day in ministries, departments and other 
Soviet institutions which was passed by the USSR Council of Ministers the 
other day, the incorrect practice in the working of the state machinery, which 
grossly violated the laws on the working day, was subjected to sharp criticism. 
It was discovered that the heads of ministries, departments and other insti- 
tutions frequently start their work two or three hours late, but do not finish 
their working day until late at night, needlessly keeping some of their staff 
at work and summoning them to the office at an improper hour. As a result 
of this abnormal organization of working time and of the violation of the 
existing regulations by the heads themselves in many ministries and depart- 
ments, the state machinery works without adequate supervision and labour 
discipline among the employees is being impaired. 
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Numerous facts show that it is in those institutions where this evil style of 
work has taken root that backwardness in plan fulfilment and industrial tasks, 
and great defects in management, are most often found. 

Let us take the Ministry of the Timber and Paper Industry, for instance. 
At first sight it looks as though those in charge were working hard and 
zealously, grudging neither time nor energy. In actual fact their work, and 
also, through their fault, the work of the whole machinery of this ministry, 
which employs a large staff, is badly organized. It has become a rule with the 
heads of the ministry to begin their working day two or three hours late and 
then, after a few hours’ work, to ordain a prolonged break for lunch, followed 
by endless sessions lasting right into the night. 

Such order (or rather disorder!) in the work of the heads of the ministry 
makes the entire functioning of the machinery very much more complicated. 
The employees in the departments and central boards and the numerous 
callers cannot decide on the more important and urgent problems which 
come within the competence of only the minister, his deputy, the members of 
the board or the heads of the central boards, during the first half of the day, 
since those in charge of the machinery are not to be found in the ministry 
during the morning. This disrupts the organization of the working of the 
machinery and weakens the labour discipline of the employees, involuntarily 
teaching them to begin their working day leisurely, ‘strolling’, so to speak. 
In the second half of the working day, however, which has arbitrarily been 
transferred by the heads of ministries and departments to the night, confusion, 
haste and sudden bursts of frantic last-minute effort can be seen among the 
administrative staff. In the offices of chiefs queues of employees and callers 
frequently form, waiting for a decision on urgent matters. 

This evil style of work finds its expression also in the night sittings of the 
board of the ministry. Sessions of the board which take place in such con- 
ditions are of little practical use; sometimes they turn into a mere talking 
shop. Many draft decisions submitted for the consideration of the board 
are prepared in a slap-dash manner and then spend a long time in the special 
committees having the ‘finishing touches’ put to them. Such facts show that 
the heads of the administrations and departments in question are not fulfilling 
their basic obligations to prepare business-like drafts and expert proposals. 
It is clear that the incorrect style of work of the heads and of the machinery 
of the ministry was bound to be manifested in the work of the institutions of 
the timber and paper enterprises. 

Shortcomings of this kind are found in the work of the Ministry of the Sea 
and River Fleet and in many other ministries, departments and institutions. 
This violation of the regulations concerning the work of institutions does 
serious harm, produces red tape and bureaucracy and acts as a brake on the 
dispatch of many vital, important and really urgent matters. It is quite 
intolerable that such defects should have become widespread also in the party 
offices. 

In fighting for an improvement in the work of the state machinery, the party 
and government are showing considerable concern for the cadres of Soviet 
institutions — cadres who, together with the whole nation, are labouring 
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honestly and selflessly for the good of our socialist Motherland. The abnormal 
organization of working time and the violations of the existing regulations by 
the heads of institutions deprive the employees of the state machinery of the 
time necessary for their cultural and political development and for the raising 
of their professional qualifications; also they are unable to give as much 
attention as they should to their families and to the upbringing of their chil- 
dren. It is also well known that night work has an adverse effect on health 
and that it reduces a person’s capacity for work. These abnormalities are 
resolutely condemned by the party and the government and should be 
eliminated. 

With a view to regulating the working day and strengthening labour 
discipline in ministries, departments and other Soviet institutions a definite 
ruling for the working day is laid down by the government decree: 


From September 1, 1953, work in institutions and organizations at a 
union or republic level situated in the city of Moscow is to start at 9 a.m. 
and to finish at 6 p.m. with a break of one hour for lunch. Work in local 
institutions and organizations is to start at 10 a.m. and to finish at 7 p.m. 
with a break of one hour for lunch. 


The government’s decree on the working day in ministries, departments 
and other Soviet institutions is of great state significance. The carrying out 
of this decision makes it possible to improve the running of the state machinery 
considerably and to make it work with greater accuracy. This government 
measure is inspired by concern for Soviet people, for those who work in the 
state machinery. With the introduction of a strict ruling concerning the 
working day in the Soviet machinery, more congenial conditions are created 
for its numerous cadres: they will have ample time for cultural and political 
development and for raising their professional qualifications. At the same time 
workers in the state machinery will have the opportunity of giving more 
attention to their families and to the upbringing of their children. 

The heads of ministries, departments, and of all Soviet institutions and 
local party organizations are faced with the task of consistently putting into 
practice this important state measure, of bringing about a further strengthen- 
ing of state discipline in all sections of the Soviet state machinery and of 
raising the general standard of employment in Soviet institutions. It is a 
matter of honour for the worker in the Soviet state machinery to devote every 
hour, every minute of the working day at his place of employment to fulfilling 
his state duty. We must wage relentless war against all kinds of manifesta- 
tions of bureaucracy and red tape, strengthen the supervision and checking 
of the fulfilment of instructions and develop self-criticism and especially 
criticism from below in every possible way. 

Ministers, heads of departments and of other institutions are under an 
obligation to observe strictly the decreed working day, to forbid categorically 
any summoning of employees to work at an improper hour and any lengthen- 
ing of the working day in institutions and organizations. On those extreme 
occasions when work at an improper hour is found to be quite unavoidable, 
institutions must, in accordance with the laws in force, pay additional re- 
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muneration for overtime work to their employees who have a fixed working 
day, without however overdrawing the wage fund. 

In accordance with the working day as laid down by the government, 
ministers and heads of central institutions must introduce the necessary 
changes in internal routine. Councils of Ministers of union republics have 
also been instructed to regulate the working day in institutions of republic 
and local standing. 

The putting into practice of the government decision on the working day in 
Soviet institutions will strengthen the state machinery still further and will 
enhance its role in the struggle to implement the tasks of communist con- 


struction. 
ca *& oa 


The illustrated magazine Ogonyok (issue no. 37), which appeared eight 
or nine days after this Pravda editorial) has two pages of photographs 
headed ‘Working Better, Living Better’. The captions read: 


Morning. Time to set out. Little Natasha kisses daddy goodbye. With some 
distrust she asks him again: ‘Are you really going to be home early tonight?’ 


The two pictures on the left were taken near Palace of Soviets metro station. 
We see how crowded the square is at 8.45 and [how bare it is] at 9 o’clock. 





Lunch break at the RSFSR Ministry of Health. Sixty minutes have been 
enough for those who go to the canteen and those who bring their lunch from 
home. And there is time to take the air, sit down outside and exchange news. 
Someone has even been able to get to the shops and is back for work with a 
full bag. A clear boon: no need to worry about shopping in the evening. 
[Shops are open until late in the evening and on Sundays.] 


The vestibule of the USSR Ministry of Agriculture [two pictures, with clock 
showing 6.07 and 6.25]. Having all finished their work at 6 o’clock, down the 
stairs go heads of administrations, heads of departments and typists. And, 
just as unusual, the Ministry building has emptied in some 25 minutes. 


Habit is said to be second nature. Here is an official staying behind at his 
desk. But his comrades will not let him. ‘Off home!’ they urge. 


Now there is quite enough time to stand and consider at the counter and pick 
out just what you want. No need to wait for Sunday to do this. 


You can get to the seven o’clock showing at the cinema. 


Natasha’s doubts were unjustified. Daddy has not only come home from work 
early, but he is doing something he had no time to do before. ‘Let’s have a 
look at your homework.’ Judging by Natasha’s confident expression, she is 
on top of her work. 
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Everybody uses the free evenings as they wish. After a meal and a rest, you 
can, for example, sit over a book at the House of the Engineer and Technician 
named after F. Dzerzhinsky. 


Half-past-ten. Why not listen restfully to the news broadcast in your own 
home? Nobody is going to call you out to a late meeting. Nobody is going to 
be astonished at you for sitting in pyjamas, so ‘early’, amongst your own 
family. 


We asked dozens of people how they like the new working day instructions. 
‘Working better, living better’ is the general opinion. 





CONSIDERING THE CONSUMER 


The specialist press on internal trade, and the press in general, has in the 
past year or two been giving some attention to the study of consumers’ 
tastes, criticisms and preferences. The following is a typical article, 
translated with some omissions from Sovetskaya Torgovlya (the monthly 
magazine Soviet Trade), no. 7, 1953, by the head of the Moscow Trade- 
Group Office which administers the shops in the capital that sell the 
kinds of goods mentioned. There will no doubt be a marked develop- 
ment in the study of consumer demand in the new policy situation 
created by Malenkov’s speech of August 8, 1953, and as outlined in 
Mikoyan’s speech published on October 25. 


STUDY OF DEMAND FOR CULTURAL GOODS 
by K. Akhpolov, Director of Moskulttorg 


The rising standards of our country are accompanied by increasing con- 
sumer demand for goods of personal and leisure-time use and for range and 
quality. That is why it becomes continually more important to study the 
consumer. 

However, until recently this work in our trade has been casual, reduced 
more often than not merely to some assistants keeping a register of what goods 
are not available and notes on unsatisfied demand. These registers, with rare 
exceptions, have not been studied, nor have general conclusions been drawn 
from them. 

It was necessary to adopt a better organized and more thorough study of 
demand, concentrating attention to start with on a few groups of goods. We 
discussed the: methods of this work with experienced assistants familiar with 
personal and leisure time goods, and with.experts on the supply side. 

We selected 18 stores (out of 46) as basic centres for studying consumers’ 
demand. In the first place we set ourselves to study the demand for gramo- 
phone records, fountain pens, pencils, certain musical instruments, sports 

F 
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goods in seasonal (in this case — summer) demand, toys, and photographic 
goods. 

The study of consumers’ demand in these stores takes into account the 
experience accumulated by the trading employees, and is carried out by 
conversations between shop assistants, departmental heads or directors of 
the stores and the shopping public to ascertain the requirements and pre- 
ferences for wider range, output of new goods, improvements in finish, 
display and packaging; keeping notebooks and registers for entering com- 
ments and suggestions from the shopping public and for noting cases of 
unsatisfied demand; holding consumers’ conferences; consulting between 
stores. 


Pens and Pencils 

Inter-store consultation is effected by exchanges of opinions and practical 
experience gained in the study of demand for certain kinds and groups of 
goods. For instance, the managers of stores 14, 40, 48 and others were 
consulted on questions of the range and quality of pencils. Also a conference 
of store directors was held for the purpose of discussing the data obtained 
from the study of the demand for pencils which had been systematized by 
store 14, and as a result of that conference these data were worked out in great 
detail and considerably supplemented. 

The exchange of experience among the fountain pen stores 8, 45 and 61 
made it possible to present the industry with the well-grounded request that 
certain kinds of fountain pens be taken out of production. 

The accumulated data on the study of demand and, arising therefrom, 
measures designed to extend the range and improve the quality of goods are 
discussed at staff conferences in the stores... In stores 8, 14 and 22 this 
made it possible to define and specify certain problems of the range and 
quality of pencils, fountain pens and gramophone records. 

In the course of three to four months of systematic study of demand, we 
have seen with our own eyes that, by going about it in a proper way, much can 
be done to satisfy consumers’ demands. This is illustrated among others by 
the following examples. 

Store 8 ‘Avtoruchka’ [auto-pen or fountain pen] has drawn up and dis- 
played instructions on ‘how to handle a fountain pen’. After familiarizing 
themselves with the instructions the shopping public began to ask more 
frequently for separate components and spare parts of fountain pens which 
the store did not have in stock. To satisfy this demand, a list of the required 
spare parts was drawn up; the trade secured the supply of these parts and the 
store started selling them in a special section. This enabled the shopping 
public to replace component parts in the pens by themselves without applying 
to the repair shops. 

This study in the specialized shops of the demand for fountain pens has 
shown that the shopping public are critical of, and refuse to buy, the ball pens 
made by Frunze district industrial trust and the ‘Metalloplastmass’ plant of 
the Komintern district industrial trust of Moscow city, the ‘Sacco and 
Vanzetti’ fountain pens with nibs and the needle-point fountain pens from 
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the factory of the Sverdlov district industrial trust of Moscow city. We have 
stopped taking delivery of these pens and have suggested they be taken out 
of production. By decision of the Moscow City Executive Committee the 
production of all pens made by the Frunze and Komintern district industrial 
trusts has been stopped... 

In the store 14 (office goods) the shop assistants had several complaints 
about the bad quality of pencils of various kinds produced by the ‘Sacco and 
Vanzetti’ and the ‘Krasin’ factories. A thorough check of the quality of the 
pencils revealed that a portion of the output of these factories has concealed 
defects (weak lead, indefinite colour and so forth), and also bad finish and 
packing. Some types of pencils are not in demand at all. There is a demand 
for sets of drawing pencils of different degrees of hardness, and for children’s 
coloured pencils in boxes containing sets of not only 6, 12 and 24, but also 
of 36 and 48 pencils. 

All the data gathered on this question were sent to the RSFSR Ministry 
of Local Industry. 

The data from store 14 received attention; the Ministry issued instructions 
for improving the quality and packing of the pencils. ‘Sacco and Vanzetti’ 
organized its production properly and is putting out sets of drawing pencils, 
and ‘Spartacus’ children’s coloured pencils in boxes of 36 and 48. 


Gramophone Records 

The specialized stores 22 and 18 were asked to study the demand of the 
Moscow public for gramophone records and, on the basis of the data obtained, 
to tell manufacturers what was wanted. This task was much facilitated by the 
fact that sections here were specialized and that every shop assistant had been 
allocated the, sale of definite ranges of gramophone records — symphonic 
music, dance music, folk music and so forth. 

The results of the work done in this study of demand were not bad. The 
analysis of, and the conclusions drawn from, the data made it possible to work 
out several suggestions for improvement of the gramophone record trade, 
enlargement of the choice of records, and for the manufacturers to refurbish 
the repertoire of records both by re-issuing forgotten works and making new 
recordings. 

To extend the study of the demand for gramophone records, the trade held 
a consumers’ conference early in June. Preparations for the conference 
began a month before. The stores displayed posters inviting the shopping 
public to take part. The store directors and assistants had discussions with 
customers about the forthcoming conference and handed them invitation 
tickets. 

The consumers’ conference was attended also by representatives from the 
Ministry of Trade of the RSFSR, the Ministry of Culture of the USSR, from 
the House for Sound Recordings, and from the ‘April’ record factory. 

The customers made serious complaints about the stores and detailed sug- 
gestions for improving the selling, extending the repertoire and improving 
the quality of gramophone records. They asked the stores to keep registers of 
consumers’ demands and suggestions about the repertoire, that regular play- 
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ing of new recordings be arranged, that specialized stores accept advance 
orders for records, and that records from sets be on sale separately for replac- 
ing breakages. 

The specialized stores for gramophone records have small and inconvenient 
premises without appropriate facilities for listening to records, consulting the 
catalogue and so forth. Some consumers have pointed out the need to open in 
Moscow as soon as possible several large-scale and well-equipped specialized 
stores (of 8-10 sections) with a large choice of records. The desire was also 
expressed that these stores be internally specialized, and that sections should 
be established or assistants appointed for the sale of particular ranges of 
records. 

Many complaints were made to the Ministry of Culture about the unsatis- 
factory and out-dated repertoire, the lack of recordings of the best classical 
works, of performances of amateur groups and individuals, and about the 
unsatisfactory appearance of the labels. The consumers demanded that the 
issue of many pre-war recordings be resumed, especially of classical music 
and song, folk-music, music hall and other genres; that the repertoire of con- 
temporary music and song as presented by the best musicians and singers be 
extended, that greater attention be paid to children’s themes, that the output 
of long-playing records be increased, and that a descriptive catalogue be 
drawn up and made widely available. 

The trade-group office drew up a plan for immediate adoption of several 
of the suggestions made at the conference ... 

Upon agreement with the ‘April’ factory, specialized stores 18 and 22 will 
introduce, as an experiment, acceptance of advance orders for gramophone 
records with a view to extending this system later to other stores. Orders are 
to be accepted, within the limits of the selection brought out by the industry, 
for records which for some reason or other are not available for sale at 
that particular time. The acceptance of orders, will be advertised in the 
stores. 

From August onwards store 25 has facilities for the public to hear new 
recordings. Records will be played once a month in the evening, after closing 
time. The time and place of the playing of the new records and their descrip- 
tion, will be advertised in the stores. 

A month’s refresher course has been organized to improve the qualifications 
of all shop assistants and heads of sections of gramophone record stores. 

Formerly the factory used to take orders for total numbers only, which often 
led to over-stocking with unwanted records. At present orders covering both 
quantity and selective ranges are sent once a quarter to the ‘April’ factory. 
These orders, keeping within the limits of the selection issued, are based on 
conclusions drawn from customers’ demand. 

At the same time, the factory receives a list of records in demand but not in 
production. This is a new practice. 

The stores and the trade cannot meet every suggestion from the shopping 
public. That is why the trade-group office sent, in systematized form, the 
suggestions of the customers’ conference to the RSFSR Ministry of Trade, 
with a request to take steps for their implementation. 
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Procedure 

The stores transmit the suggestions obtained from the study of demand to 
the trade-group office, which classifies this data by types of goods and sub- 
mits them to analysis by the supply experts. The results are examined in con- 
junction with store directors, heads of sections, experts on the quality of 
goods, and shop assistants who specialize in each type of goods. 

The suggestions are supplemented by the results of these exchanges of 
opinions and are appropriately corrected. When they are finally worked out 
in this way, they are submitted, together with the comments of the trade 
officials, to the heads of the trade-group office for the purpose of transmission 
to the appropriate organizations. 

Supervision over the further journeys of the suggestions is entrusted to the 
deputy director of trade in charge of the commercial section. 

By means of the suggestions obtained from the study of demand, the supply 
experts of the trade-group office draw up monthly supply-and-demand 
summaries for their own particular groups of goods. The summary reflects 
the consumers’ demand for certain goods and the degree to which it is being 
satisfied (in the event of unsatisfied demand the causes are stated), the re- 
mainders of certain goods, the problems facing the industry, other measures 
and their results. 

On the basis of these summaries, the planning department of the trade 
draws up a monthly supply-and-demand review for the trade as a whole with 
an indication of the demand for certain goods and the way that demand is 
being satisfied. 

These reviews help the group office to improve its planning of turnover, 
its promotion of specific commodities, its extension and specialization of the 
trading network, its changes of the outward appearance of the stores, and its 
staff training. 

On analysing these reviews, we decided that it was necessary to increase the 
number of suppliers of toys in order to improve the range, particularly in 
technical toys. As a result of measures taken in this respect, the second quarter 
of 1953 compared to the year 1952 showed an increase in the number of sup- 
pliers and an almost two-fold rise in the quantity of toys received by the trade, 
with a considerable extension of the range. 

The data obtained through the study of demand are used in selecting goods 
in depots and storerooms and planning deliveries to the trading network, a 
matter which is particularly important for seasonal goods that make up a big 
proportion of the turnover. 

The steps taken by the group office and its enterprises in the study of 
demand are only a beginning. Extension of and greater thoroughness in this 
work will help to provide better solutions to the problems of expanding the 
turnover of goods, improving the standards of trade and increasing its in- 
fluence on the manufacturers in such matters as improving the range and 
quality of output and production of new types. 

It must be said that the study of demand is still held back by the inertia of 
some store managers and employees. . . . 

At the same time as pressure is brought to bear on officials who neglect to 
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study demand, good examples are encouraged. Thus, the director of store 
22, Comrade Soloshek, received an official expression of thanks for excellent 
work in the study of demand and for organizing a customers’ conference. 

In its efforts to improve the work, the trade-group office intends to organize 
in the third and fourth quarters of this year a more thorough study of the 
demand for toys, photographic goods, certain musical instruments and winter 
sports goods. It would be interesting to learn by an exchange of experience 
through the columns of Sovetskaya Torgovlya of the similar work done by the 
Leningrad, the Ukrainian and other Cultural Goods Trade-Group Offices. 





CONSUMER GOODS AND THE MANUFACTURERS 


Published soon after Malenkov’s speech of August 8th, this article in the 
popular illustrated magazine Ogonyok (no. 35, 1953) takes its readers 
behind the scenes of industry’s minor ‘conversion’ to consumer goods, 
and tells them of some administrative and other snags. 


FROM THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TO THE COUNTER 
by Y. Miletsky. 


The huge hall of the All-Union Chamber of Commerce has been given over 
to an exhibition of the best models of consumer goods produced in our 
country. 

Now that the party and the government have outlined a programme for a 
big increase in the output of consumer goods, this exhibition is attracting 
great attention. Representatives of factories commissioned to make consumer 
goods are coming here to see models of articles which they are able to produce. 
They include engineers from aircraft plants, directors of heavy industrial 
enterprises, officials of producers’ co-operatives and local industry, and 
managers of local authority and trading departments. 

They pass from stand to stand, and examine attentively a pram here, a 
suspension motor for bicycles there, or the paraffin cooking stove ‘Vesuvius’. 
Pencil in hand, they scrutinize every detail, making hurried sketches and 
calculations, and make up their minds. One says abruptly: ‘I’m taking the 
pram!’ 

It is a portable pram which folds easily and fits into a small bag. Mothers 
can carry it up to any floor without difficulty. This is the type of pram selected 
by the representative of the Ufa Engineering Plant, who has pledged himself 
to return the model quickly with the first specimen of production. 

All kinds of orders have been accepted by the representatives of plants in 
Kuibyshev, Shcherbakov, Omsk, Gorky and other cities. 

The models of consumers goods do not remain long on the exhibition 
stands. They are taken from town to town by officials of the Chamber of 
Commerce, who set off each with a dozen suitcases, on lengthy assignments. 

A mobile exhibition of over a thousand models of consumers goods has 
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recently visited the capitals of the Georgian, Armenian and Azerbaidjan 
Republics. Many local enterprises at once seized the opportunity to produce 
articles that are not only useful and necessary but also beautifully finished and 
handsome. They have concluded contracts with the Chamber of Commerce. 
And now the inhabitants of the three republics have the right to expect that 
soon there will appear on the shelves of the local stores an abundance of con- 
venient and well-shaped saucepans, fruit squeezers, brushes for cleaning baths, 
strainers, shredders, mashers and the many other trifles of daily use which 
make things easier for the housewife. 


Fine things, but... 

Everything kept in the chamber’s exhibition hall has been made in our 
factories and workshops, and is well made, handsome and shapely. 

Let us stroll through the hall and have a look at the exhibits on the stands, 
and say a few words about some of them, especially those which for some 
reason are out of production. Any housewife seeing them would say: ‘Fine 
things, but where can you buy them?’ 

Have you seen irons with removable handles? While you do your ironing 
with one, the other is getting hot on the cooking range. But the housewife 
cannot burn her fingers, for the handle always remains cold. Do you know 
what a cherry stoner is? It makes it easy to stone cherries for jam making. 
Have you come across a cream-syringe in the shops? With it the house-wife 
easily decorates cakes and tarts with cream. 


How soon will there be pressure-cookers? 

A pressure-cooker is an improved saucepan with a hermetically closed lid. 
Owing to this, the food is cooked more quickly than in an ordinary saucepan, 
and you save time and paraffin or gas. Half an hour is enough for a roast. The 
goodness of the food is better retained than in an ordinary saucepan; the 
aromatic substances and vitamins are kept. All this has been proved by 
experience. 

But while the pressure-cooker is quick in cooking the food, we are slow in 
making pressure-cookers. They are impossible to buy. 

Talk of this new saucepan started last year. The Omsk engineering 
works undertook to manufacture it, duly concluded a contract with the All- 
Union Chamber of Commerce, and even presented an excellent specimen 
quite quickly. 

Yet the Omsk pressure-cooker failed to turn up in the shops. The cost of 
production proved to be too high. 

An attempt to make a proper start on the improved saucepan by enterprises 
of the Moscow producers’ co-operatives was equally unfortunate — and this 
time not even specimens were presented. 

Nevertheless, despite everything, the pressure-cooker forced its way into 
Moscow. It arrived from Kiev, but there were only three hundred! Though 
poorly made, it soon disappeared. People still ask for it in the shops through 
which it flitted like a meteor. But the makers in Kiev considered that they had 
fulfilled their mission . . . 
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‘All said and done —how soon will there be pressure-cookers in the 
shops?’ — we asked the Chamber of Commerce officials. 

‘Several plants have taken pressure-cooker models in order to arrange for 
production. Which means they will be obtainable’ — is the answer. 

The picture which our cameraman succeeded in taking shows with what 
fervour an official of the Chamber of Commerce is trying to convince the 
man from the Kuibyshev plant of the advantages of a pressure-cooker. 


The case of the kitchen bin 

A kitchen bin is a most simple contraption: an ordinary bin familiar from 
time immemorial, except that its lid is lifted by a pedal. And that is all. At 
one time, a model was prepared, the cost worked out and a contract signed 
with the Moscow producers’ co-operative ‘Semyon Tinsmith’. 

And now, five years later, we pay a call on this co-operative. A small 
courtyard chock-a-block with rubbish. Among this junk the chief engineer, 
G. M. Bobkov who has recently taken on a job in this co-operative, discovers 
the mangled frame of the kitchen bin. It was from us that he first learned that 
the artel had once made these bins. Thereupon, with difficulty, he found the 
only bin still intact. And, we photographed our discovery against the back- 
ground of the co-operative’s other output. 

By the way, this co-operative has also given up the manufacture of several 
other articles which are badly needed by the consumer. There was a time 
when they made letter boxes, which have vanished from the shops, and 
clothes-boilers with taps. 

But why? For a simple reason, it appears. 

Weight! The plan lays down output in units only for tubs and babies’ 
baths. Other output is counted as a heap, by weight, tonnage. So why manu- 
facture relatively complicated kitchen bins with pedals, when inferior ordinary 
pails can be turned out quickly? Why bother with a garden watering can, 
when it is simpler to produce clothes-boilers, which are heavier? 

This factory is not the only one to turn out poor work, as we discovered 
when visiting the plant of the Red Guard district soviet in Moscow. With its 
primitive equipment and narrowly confined space, it makes a miserable 
impression. The meagre range of its output is even more depressing. In the 
warehouse, which recalls a decrepit shed, five ‘samples’ are hung up right near 
the ceiling — the entire range of the plant’s output — and on the floor are piled 
basins, clothes-boilers and pails that look as if the only tool used in making 
them was an axe. They are classified as second quality. In fact, however, 
they are just unusable rubbish. 

But there is a different picture in the producers’ co-operative ‘Red Stamper’. 
It too is cooped up in small premises, its workshops are scattered all over the 
city, the warehouse is cramped. Nevertheless we saw here a wide range of 
aluminium dishes of clean and careful make. The artel is also producing 
simple but handsome bedsteads. Its production plan amounts to twenty 
million rubles a year. 

‘Why don’t you manufacture teapots?’ we asked the chairman of the co- 
operative V. F. Derevitsky. 
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‘This has been entrusted to the ‘Metkhimprom’ co-operative. You have 
probably seen cast ones.’ 

‘Pock-marked ones, as if they’ ve had smallpox? Would you have one of 
those tea-pots on your table?’ 

‘What do you think? I’ve had mine polished, of course.’ 


Six hierarchies 

We had an interesting talk in the ‘Metkhimprom’ co-operative, the very 
same that manufactures the pock-marked teapots. Its chief engineer, S. A. 
Maslov, has even shown us a polished tea-pot, too, and one that is really 
excellent! Only somehow one does not see such a teapot in the shops. 

It appears that the co-operative is producing per month 127 tons of vessels, 
of which hardly 1o per cent are polished. 

We placed the two teapots — the pock-marked and the polished one side 
by side, and asked: 

‘Well, now, which looks better to you?” 

‘We cannot turn out only polished goods’, the engineer explained. “There 
is a definite plan laid down for us, and we fulfil it.’ 

Actually the artel is not responsible for the quality of what it makes for the 
public. In fact, this ungainly teapot has been confirmed by six hierarchies of 
authority. If you want to make the slightest change in a teapot, tub or pail, 
you have to pass once more through all the six, and this will take almost half 
a year. 

The chief engineer showed us beautifully polished frying pans and shallow 
saucepans. Well-shaped, handsome things. 

‘Now we are going from office to office, to get these models confirmed. Per- 
haps by the end of the year we shall be able to offer them to the consumer.’ 

The engineer complained that the co-operative lacked the latitude for 
independent work and proper initiative. Moreover, its workshops, which are 
scattered over the city, are continuously under threat of expulsion, and there 
are interruptions in the supply of raw materials. 


The consumer wants to know 

We had a talk with the director of one of the biggest household goods 
stores in the capital, M. V. Markeyev. He confirmed that the production of 
household goods is still neglected. 

‘Although we have lately begun to receive a more varied range of them, the 
quantities are very small. The new items that make life easier for the house- 
wife are coming in very slowly. Even kitchen bins we get from Riga, and 
rarely at that. Kiev sometimes sends us cream syringes. Kiev pampered us 
with pressure-cookers, but only once.’ 

High quality household goods are coming from Leningrad. They include 
very handy bath brushes, electric cookers with low, medium and high degrees 
of heat, electric samovars, and wringers. Excellent goods, but not many of 
them. 

“Two years ago’, said Comrade Markeyev, ‘we had handy and well-made 
flexible bath showers. They quickly sold out. The Moscow public liked them 
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and are continuously asking for them. Yet, for some reason or other, the 
“Spark” plant has stopped making them. 

‘We are also short of things that can be made easily, like plate racks, ironing 
boards, ““Wonder’’ cookers, paraffin cans, carpet beaters and many other 
articles that are greatly in demand in Moscow.’ 

The Soviet consumer, and in the first place our housewives, have plenty to 
ask our industries and producers’ co-operatives. 

Everything we saw at the Chamber of Commerce exhibition must be avail- 
able in abundance on the shelves of every shop and every stall. 





THE DISCUSSION ON CO-EDUCATION RE-OPENED 


As was evident from the discussion in Literaturnaya Gazeta in 1950 
(reported in Soviet Studies, vol. II, pp. 180ff, and 322ff), separate education 
of boys and girls has never ceased to be a controversial issue since it was 
introduced in 1943 for the senior forms of the secondary schools in large 
towns. The following article, from Literaturnaya Gazeta of August 6, 1953, 
makes it abundantly clear that, since 1950, the controversy has become even 
sharper though it was not aired in public, except by individual observations in 
Soviet fiction. Not only the educational authorities but also local party com- 
mittees (see below p. 320) have been involved in this controversy; the attempts 
of the Ministry of Education to keep the argument on the level of practical 
expediency rather than principle have evidently failed. In the atmosphere of 
freer discussion which has been developing since Stalin’s death, the editors 
of Literaturnaya Gazeta — whose hostility to separate education was well 
known and who, as our article shows, had plenty of letters sent to them on the 
subject — sent special correspondents around the country to collect the 
evidence necessary for a re-opening of the general discussion: the reports of 
these correspondents, and some of the letters received, are summarized in the 
translated article. (The fact that it is now possible for an Editorial Board to 
organize the opposition existing within public opinion against a government 
decree still in force, and to say in public how this was done, is remarkable 
enough in itself, even if the attempt may have been encouraged by the desire 
of party leaders for something like a public opinion poll.) 

In view of Literaturnaya Gazeta’s undisguised support for co-education 
its description of the state of public opinion can hardly claim objectivity, 
but there is no reason to question the correctness of its report on organiza- 
tional facts. These facts indicate a drift back to co-education so that the 
reporter, who has toured the country to examine the actual position, can 
write of the officially decreed and never rescinded system as ‘still existing in 
the schools of some towns’. In the continuing conflict between the Ministry 
of Education (presumably supported by some of the party leaders) on the 


1 Cf., for example, N. Dubov’s novel Lights on the River (Soviet Literature 1953, no. 
4; P- 57): 
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one hand and the local authorities and public opinion on the other, the central 
educational authority appears to have been in the main defeated, though it is 
still using its formidable powers to promote the decreed system of education. 
This defeat may be due as much to the technical difficulty of implementing: 
the decree of 1943 (which is bound to increase with the general introduction 
of full secondary education as announced for the next five-year plan) as to the 
effective strength of the local and general opposition. Clearly, the Ministry? 
prefers to capitulate before technical difficulties rather than to allow itself to 
to be involved in issues of principle (see below, p. 320). But these issues are 
discussed in the USSR, though in a very different institutional framework,. 
no less than in Western countries, and Literaturnaya Gazeta’s article is 
intended to bring this discussion into the open. 

A comparison of the translated article with the discussion of 1950 shows 
a certain shift in the argument, which is hardly avoidable in view of the fact 
that in some schools — not many, but important ones from the standpoint of 
the training of the younger generation of the Soviet professions — separate 
education has now been in force for over a decade. The supporters of separate 
education no longer make such blunders as prohibiting secondary schoolgirls 
to have a drama circle conjointly with the boys from the neighbouring school. 
(cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, p. 323) — if they did, the editors of Literaturnaya 
Gazeta might be relied upon to make the most of it — but they have entrenched 
the new system, in those schools where it was adopted at all, to such an extent 
that the author of the translated article himself suggests only a gradual return 
to co-education. Moreover, there are already supporters of separate higher 
education for women (teachers’ institutes, medical schools, etc., see below, 
Pp. 321). 

The editors of Literaturnaya Gazeta, far from allowing themselves to be 
involved in technical argument, see the implications as regards the general 
position of men and women in Soviet society. Different standards in the 
training of boys and girls, and implied restrictions (these were treated as a 
danger in 1950) of women’s access to certain professions are now regarded as a 
fact to be overcome. ‘Some girls’ are said to have been inculcated with a 
‘parasitic view of life’. It would be a mistake to regard the criticism of such 
phenomena® as necessarily implying a demand that every Soviet woman 
should have some profession (though many of the critics may be inclined to- 
such a demand): the organization of teaching in the senior forms of the 
secondary school does not affect the issue of whether the miner prefers his 


Already in the discussion of 1950 it preferred a dilatory attitude (cf. Soviet Studies, 
vol. II, p. 323) to taking a stand on issues of principle in which the Politburo may 
have been divided and in which perhaps, as in other measures of the war period which 
implied the more conservative interpretation of Soviet patriotism, Stalin’s personal 
authority may have been involved. During the present discussion we have found up to 
now only one mention, in an extensive review of a textbook on pedagogy in Uchitel- 
skaya Gazeta, September 19, 1953, of separate and joint education of boys and girls 
as co-existing, without any preference for the one or the other. 

® Krokodil, September 10, 1953, published under the title ‘A Wide Horizon’, 
the picture of a girl eagerly occupied with reading fashion magazines. Her face is 
hidden by the one she is reading and there are many more to read. Not much more of 
her can be seen than her arms and polished nails. Her bag contains an order book, and 
the caption says: “The student Ellochka has submerged her head in the literature.’ 
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‘wife to be a home-maker. But it is closely connected with the question of 
whether the universities should spend money and effort on graduating 
daughters of the upper strata of the intelligentsia whose actual ambition is a 
‘good marriage, bearing in mind the general implications which a predomin- 
ance of that type of lady would have for the climate of Soviet society. On the 
other hand, eight years after the end of the war the ‘patriotic’ motives used in 
1950 by the opponents of co-education are receding into the background, 
while its supporters now refer to women’s right, if necessary, to defend the 
fatherland on terms of equality with men:* a letter from soldiers (privates and 
non-commissioned officers) may have been chosen for publication in order to 
forestall counter-arguments which grew in the climate in which the decree of 
1943 originated. In any case, although constitutional formulae are always 
open to different interpretations, the case in favour of co-education is very 
strong in terms of the basic principles of Soviet communism: even the 
Ministry of Education prefers to avoid an ideino-politicheskoye controversy on 
the merits of the 1943 decree (see below, p. 320). It is quite possible that, 
after this renewed ventilation of the general implications in the article here 
translated, the issue will continue to move on to the level of local consider- 
ations which will take the form of technical grounds (the alternative would be 
an authoritative statement which, in the circumstances, could not avoid 
expressing basic attitudes towards the family, and could hardly be made 
without the authority of the CC). 

In order to avoid misunderstandings, it should be made clear that none of 
the supporters of co-education holds what is known in the West as ‘leftist’ 
views on the school in general: the basic achievement of the Stalinist period 
in this field, ie. the emphasis on systematic teaching conveying concrete 
knowledge, as opposed to the former experimental and ‘pedological’ schools‘ 
is taken for granted; separate education is attacked because it is said to give 
girls an inferior start in professional life. 

R. S. 


PROMPTED BY LIFE ITSELF 


Once more on separate education by Nikolai Atarov. 


1. A group of teachers has written to the editors, giving a detailed account 
of what the coming school year holds in store for the children in the Butyr 
rural settlement in Moscow. 


. Two years ago the new building of mixed school no. 252, in one of the outskirts 
of ‘Moscow, was opened. For the time being this was the only school for the whole 
district, and the families of the workers from the Stankolit and Borets factories and 
from the Ostankino sovkhoz hurried to place their children there, so as to be as near as 
possible to their homes. 

The forming of a children’s community is, generally speaking, a difficult under- 
taking. And it becomes even more difficult when the boys and girls come from schools 
where they have been educated separately and become unaccustomed to being together. 
Time and a great deal of effort were needed here to weld them together in the kom- 
somol and pioneer organizations, and to direct the forces of the child community 
against those who broke the rules. 


4 See Soviet Studies, vol. II, pp. 189 and 192, and below, p. 323. 
5 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. V, pp. 113-14. 
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Since then two years have passed, and the boys and girls have grown used to studying 
together. To the general and long-term advantage of the community life of the school, 
respect and real comradeship have developed; discipline has improved considerably, 
and the children have begun to work better. 

In the spring of 1953 a threat hung over all this. Strange as it may seem, the trouble 
appeared together with a good event in the life of the district: near our school another 
many-storied- school building has been completed. Next autumn two schools will 
function in the Butyr rural settlement. 

What sort of a school will the second one be? 

One fine day teachers, parents and school children all realized that the fate of our 
school community would depend on what sort of a school the new one was to be: if it 
was to be a mixed school, then everything would remain unchanged, but if it was 
going to be a boys’ school, we would have to become a girls’ school, and vice versa. 

The pupils’ parents expressed their preference for co-education. We, the teachers, 
share their opinion. Having used much energy to form a child community we regard 
the separation now threatening us of the school into boys’ and girls’ establishments as 
incorrect from the educational point of view, and ask for the formation of a mixed 
school in the Butyr rural settlement. 


The editors received this collective letter from school no. 252 and decided 
to send correspondents not-only to the Butyr rural settlement, but also to 
some other towns of the country — to Kazan, Kuibyshev, Molotov, Ufa, and 
even to far-away Yakutsk. 

Three years ago Literaturnaya Gazeta published an article by Professor 
V. Kolbanovsky, entitled ‘A Burning Question’ (1950, no. 29), criticizing 
the system of separate education. At the time this article had widespread 
support. Of the letters from teachers, parents, and pupils from the senior 
forms received by the editors, those opposing separate education were in an 
absolute majority. What is the popularity today of this system, which still 
exists in the schools of some towns? 

Here is the reply given to this question by life itself. 

Two systems of education have existed in our country for ten years now: 
some thirty or forty large cities have separate schools for boys and girls side 
by side with mixed schools, and in thousands of villages and hamlets and in 
hundreds of small towns co-education for boys and girls has been retained. 

It can be said without exaggeration that the overwhelmingly great majority 
of girls and boys are still studying together to this very day. And this is true, 
even leaving aside villages and small towns; we need only quote two or three 
figures: of the seventy schools in Chelyabinsk only twelve have gone over to 
separate education. Stalingrad has ninety-three schools, and only six of these 
have separate education. 

If we ask ourselves how and in what direction the school network in large 
cities is developing at present, we will note two contradictory trends. 

On the one hand, in the large cities, wherever new school buildings go up 
the RSFSR Ministry of Education invariably separates the schools into boys’ 
and girls’ establishments. Thus, last year in the city of Molotov, school no. 21 
where boys and girls were studying together was changed into a boys’ school. 
The continuous reorganization of schools is doing harm to public education in 
Molotov. At the beginning of the last school year there were no regular time- 
tables and forms were short-staffed in nineteen of the town’s schools. And 
this year too, mixed school no. 92, for instance, where children from many 
schools had recently been brought together, will begin its transition to a girls’ 
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school: on the instructions of the city education authorities only girls will be 
accepted in the first forms. And yet there, as in the Butyr rural settlement, 
the teaching staff had gone to no little trouble to overcome the results of 
artificial isolation. But evidently someone among the local authorities, be- 
lieving incredible possibilities to lie hidden in the mere fact of separate 
education, decided to separate boys and girls once again — let them go visiting 
one another and meet at dances. 

This change-over of mixed schools to boys’ and girls’ schools is also happen- 
ing in a number of other towns. 

On the other hand, however, surprising though it may seem at first sight, in 
some cities the number of mixed schools is not on the wane but is, on the 
contrary, actually increasing. 

In Ufa during recent years many boys’ and girls’ schools (nos, 2, 4, 12, 44, 
45, 46) have become mixed schools. This was achieved by the parents and 
brought about by life itself. (Incidentally, at present too, the people of Ufa are 
asking that the new school about to be opened should take boys and girls.) 

In Kazan more than half the schools are mixed. In the Tatar school no. 
113, where separate education in the same building (boys in the classrooms 
on the right, girls in those on the left) was introduced three years ago, the 
head of the school and the teachers managed to bring the classes together 
again and the school has become mixed. When the party city committee 
decided to call together certain communists — Kazan teachers — for a dis- 
cussion of these questions, many educational workers rang up asking to be 
invited and to be allowed to state their opinions. The general view that 
separate education ought to be abolished was expressed by I. Abdrashitov, 
head of boys’ school no. 24, and V. Gafarova, head of girls’ school no. 81 — 
both old Kazan teachers. 

In Yakutsk this reverse process of reintegrating boys’ and girls’ schools 
into mixed schools has been extremely outspoken. There the general con- 
demnation of the system of separate education was voiced so strongly that the 
Ministry of Education of the Yakutsk ASSR itself approached the government 
of the republic with the request that the schools of Yakutsk should become 
co-educational. And although the RSFSR Ministry of Education in Moscow 
carefully advised the Yakutsk comrades to remove from the plan they had 
prepared all the ‘controversial’, as they called it, ideino-politichesky argumenta- 
tion and to retain only the indisputable evidence (great distances between the 
home and the school, lack of staff and so forth), nevertheless today, in 1953, 
after overcoming the unavoidable difficulties of reorganization, the over- 
whelming majority of Yakutsk teachers can already see the unquestionable 
benefit of co-education. Both M. Pripuzova, head of mixed school no. 7 and 
V. Skomorokhova, head of mixed school no. 8 spoke of this to our corre- 
spondent. Among the oldest Yakutsk teachers, heads of schools and such 
public education officials as Z. Savvin, Minister of Education of the Yakutsk 
ASSR, with whom our correspondent spoke, only one comrade — A. Makarov, 
head of seven-year school no. 6 — denies that the change to co-education has 
been a change for the better; he considers that ‘boys need to be brought up in 
a masculine atmosphere, girls in a feminine one’. 
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‘A woman should know how to cook, to do needlework, and how to be a 
mother,’ said A. Makarov, explaining the stand he was taking. According to 
him, the introduction of separate girls’ schools had been correct, and their 
abolition here in Yakutsk was pointless. He felt also that special institutes for 
women should be opened. 

This solitary voice needs to be taken into consideration. True, it is solitary. 
But it too can, in itself, serve as a convincing argument for all those who are 
opposed to separate boys’ and girls’ schools in our country: the very existence 
of separate education produces such views, long since outmoded, concerning 
women — and this even among teachers who ought, in this connection, to 
recall the text of Article 122 of the Constitution of the USSR: 

‘Women in the USSR are accorded equal rights with men in all spheres of 
economic, government, cultural, political and other public activity.’ 

And so during the past ten years hundreds of mixed schools have been 
divided into boys’ and girls’ establishments while, on the other hand a great 
many boys’ and girls’ schools have again become mixed. 

The results have been more transfers of pupils to other buildings, constant 
changes in the administration of schools, a spontaneous rush of teachers from 
boys’ to girls’ schools, and endless reinforcements of the boys’ school by mov- 
ing experienced and resolute teachers to it. 

Is all this upheaval necessary? 

The difficulties of any upheaval are worth while if these difficulties and the 
temporary inconveniences lead to a forward movement, a benefit. 

But the system of separate education, as experience has shown, leads to no 
advance, provides no benefit. This opinion is held almost unanimously. This 
cannot but be regarded as a fact. 

Let us analyse this opinion. 

2. Separate education does not enjoy any popularity here, above all be- 
cause, as its practice has shown, it conflicts with the equality of rights of men 
and women, and thus introduces a discrepancy into the order of our lives. 


Next year my daughter will be going to school. One day as I was walking 
past a girls’ school with her, she asked me: 

‘Daddy, why do only girls go there?’ 

“Because this school is for girls only,’ I answered. ‘Boys study separately, 
in another school.’ 

‘Why?’ she asked me. 

What am I to answer her? Why, indeed? 

A. BAIBAKOV 


Straightforward and spontaneous letters of this kind sent in by readers are 
of particular significance. 

The co-educational school reflects the special character of the socialist era. 
Millions of Soviet people brought up in co-educational schools built socialism 
and, during the war, showed the whole world what our people — both men 
and women — are capable of when they are called to the sacred duty of defend- 
ing their socialist Fatherland. The principles of the Soviet school are in- 
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dissolubly linked with the whole practice of our society, with the very spirit 
of the socialist system. Our teachers brought us up in a spirit of Soviet 
comradeship, regardless of sex or nationality, and this upbringing began in the 
co-educational school on that memorable first school day when girls and boys, 
firmly holding one another by the hand, stood in pairs on the threshold of the 
classroom. 

Our Soviet women have won widespread and firm access to all positions in 
public and industrial life — from the field camp of a tractor brigade to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, in the sphere of the exact sciences, in the health 
services and in education, in the laboratories of factories and behind the 
controls of combines and aeroplanes —and in all this most far-reaching 
advancement of millions of women the co-educational school has played an 
invaluable part: it has brought about a decrease in the number of women in 
the country who are not working, and it has also attracted into the national 
economy and into government activity hundreds of thousands, millions of 
women who have found themselves able to combine work with motherhood 
and the upbringing of their children. 

In stressing the distinctions between boys and girls and the difference in 
approach to them in school, separate education has, in the post-war years, 
served as the soil from which the most outmoded and outlived views have 
sprung up. What can be the use of this kind of thing? . 

Making vain attempts to find a scientific, theoretical basis for separate 
education in the Soviet school, some theoreticians and practitioners of our 
schools managed to introduce a false spirit of inequality in the attitude 
towards men and women. Thus the biological differences of the sexes were 
regarded as more important than our social aims and tasks which we have in 
common. These people began to speak of the inaptitude of women for the 
exact sciences; here and there in girls’ schools the standards required in 
the teaching of mathematics, physics, and chemistry fell considerably and the 
amount of drawing taught became negligible. They began to speak of the 
special calling of women — to the family circle, to housekeeping and mother- 
hood and, let us say it frankly, managed to inculcate some girls with parasitic 
views of life. They began to assert that the entire ‘special character’ of girls” 
education not only did not conflict with the principles of a communist society, 
but, on the contrary, represented an educational discovery, more capable than 
any other of fulfilling the immediate tasks in the education of Soviet youth. 
Is it surprising that some boys studying in boys’ schools have interpreted all 
these sentiments and views in their own way, measuring the worth of a girl 
they know only by the length of her plaits? 

There are many facts which show that our establishments of higher educa- 
tion also are suffering a little from the appearance of such sentiments and 
views. The lack of association with one another brought about by separate 
education makes itself felt during the first-year course. 

The system of separate education does particular harm in places such as 
our Central Asian republics where feudal survivals with regard to women are 
still to be found here and there. 

Separate education has not many adherents in our country, in addition 
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because it contradicts the principles of Soviet collectivism. The school is only 
one of the early communities in the life of a Soviet citizen. M. Kalinin, 
N. Krupskaya and A. Makarenko were always reminding us of this. 

Readers write on this point: 


Study in school, participation in its general life, out-of-school activities 
of the circles and games during leisure hours — all this is labour — chil- 
dren’s labour that is within their powers. It arouses common interests, 
sets aims and creates obstacles which can be overcome jointly with others. 

And if labour, particularly social, communal labour, is to be regarded as 
the soil from which healthy mutual relations grow, if communal labour 
is the central point around which new and useful habits are continually 
being formed, if labour is an unsurpassed master in chiselling the high 
moral features of a personality, then it must be admitted that the school 
providing separate education for boys and girls deprives these future 
citizens for ten years of their lives of the soil in which the Soviet character 
and the Soviet community thrive particularly well. 

In short we, as soldiers, are for co-education! 

Private A. Yakovlev, lance corporal A. Aglazov, junior sergeants V. 
Kibalnikov, K. Kozyrev, N. Shavrin. 


The Soviet soldiers who sent in this letter have formulated an important 
aspect of the problem: the school plays a leading role in the inculcation of the 
Soviet principle of the community. In hundreds of letters from teachers and 
parents facts are produced which show that the homogeneous community 
(of boys or girls) of the separate school has proved less firmly welded together 


than the community of the mixed school. 

Komsomols describe the difficulties of work in a one-sided (boys’ or girls’) 
organization. The atmosphere of a separate school does not correspond to the 
spirit of the pioneer detachment. And indeed if the school, the pioneer 
organization and the komsomol are to train the qualities that are coming to 
exist in our country namely, features of the Soviet team spirit, then why this 
temporary isolation in a person’s life? Boys and girls are together in the 
créche and in the kindergarten. Together they rejoice over their first toys, 
together they learn to speak and to sing, together they listen to stories and 
look at little picture books. And ten years later they also fight together, either 
like Oleg Koshevoi and Ulya Gromova, to defend the happiness of their 
Motherland, or to build this happiness in communal labour. Then why 
should they not be together during a most valuable period, during their 
years at school — in the remembrance of which something like a smile is 
known to have come to the lips even of Gogol’s Plyushkin — why should they 
not be in the same komsomol group? After all, in the schools for working 
youth they study together. They are together in the family, in the street, 
in summer camps and in stadiums. They go on to the university from school 
and there again they are together. 

What advance is made possible by the separation of boys and girls? 

But perhaps all the defects in upbringing of separate education are some- 
how more than made up for by some single, but very valuable advantage, 
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such as, for instance, that it diverts boys and girls from any premature 
and unhealthy inclinations and concentrates their interests entirely on 
study? 

One can hardly accept as an argument here the false opinion that to separate 
boys and girls is to stifle their mutual interest in one another, which grows 
together with their physiological development. On the contrary, the entire 
experience of the past ten years in hundreds of boys’ and girls’ schools 
bears witness to the fact that it is precisely here that we have a stormy de- 
velopment of unhealthy manifestations of this interest. Letters from various 
towns speak of shabby, schoolboy traditions in boys’ schools, such as bad 
language, dirty stories, swaggering slovenliness, a false conception of soli- 
darity, false authorities of gang (ulichny) leaders and ‘masculine views’ about 
girls and women. In girls’ schools too we find a schoolgirlish atmosphere of 
intrigues, fashions, affectation and ‘love letters’. And instead of friendships 
at school where everyone’s faults and virtues are out in the open, we find 
‘personal attachments’ with the sometimes painful and tragic mistakes that 
go with them. 

A mature generation of Soviet people, looking back on their school days, 
says the following: 


We saw nothing wrong in friendships between boys and girls; there was 
no need for them to hide secretly in corners, because they were studying 
in the same form and their attraction to one another was least of all deter- 
mined by looks or successes at school dances. We tried to compete with 
the best pupil, regardless of whether it was a boy or a girl. And if the 
secretary of the komsomol committee was a girl, this in no way humiliated 
the lads. In the senior forms where boys and girls are already of an age 
when their feelings develop, their first pure love only helped them to 
become better people and aroused and set free all that is best in man. And 
later the beauty and strength of the family, of love between two adult 
people subsequently grew from the boy- and girl-hood friendship of their 
school years. 


One should also hear what the school doctors have to say on the subject 
and take note of the results of their observations. This is what one of our 
readers, Dr. S. Mostkova, writes: 


Co-education in schools is necessary not as a half-measure, i.e. up to the 
fifth form, but right through the school, particularly during adolescence. 
As regards the physiological peculiarities in the development of the older 
boys and girls, experience has shown that, given a correct upbringing, this 
critical period passes considerably more calmly where there is no strained 
curiosity, namely in mixed communities. 

Anything that is a usual daily occurrence causes less disturbance. And 
in particular daily contact between boys and girls creates an atmosphere 
of calm, bright friendship. I did not see in co-educational schools any of 
the agitation which comes over girls and boys in separate schools before 
school evening parties, and especially before parties at home. 
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The training of a physically healthy young generation able to endure all 
hardships is a responsible task of the school. 

There is an opinion that physical culture lessons which take into account 
the peculiarities of boys and girls can be taught only in separate schools. 
Such an opinion is disproved by the experience of the many mixed schools 
where attention is given to physical culture. 

But many schools, including also boys’ schools, do not concern themselves 
sufficiently with it. The agencies of public education frequently have an 
incomprehensibly negligent attitude towards the needs of school physical 
culture. 

Meanwhile talk about the special importance of physical culture in boys’ 
schools in fact sometimes hides a complete neglect of the problem of physical 
training for the older girls. The idea of physical culture for boys only is 
inconceivable in our country! Girls too ought to be strong, agile and hardy. 
Surely the experience of the Great Patriotic War showed that women should 
be prepared for the defence of the Motherland. Tens of thousands of young 
girls — partisans, stretcher-bearers, anti-aircraft gunners, signallers, pilots and 
snipers — took part in the fighting. In 1945 M. Kalinin said to these girls: 


‘You have won equal rights for women in yet another field — in the 
spontaneous defence of your Motherland with a weapon in your hands.’ 


Thus, life itself, year after year confronting teacher and school in practice 
with the virtues and defects of the two systems of education, suggests that the 
communist upbringing of the young generation has gained nothing and lost 
much through the experiment of separate education. 

3. Not long ago I came upon a young woman teacher who entered into our 
conversation about the two systems of education and who said in a ringing 
voice: 

‘Well, I think separate education is better; I’ll prove it to you too!’ 

We who had been talking about this subject were very interested in her 
remark; after all her opinion could do with some evidence: the lack of really 
serious evidence is particularly conspicuous; in fact during the past ten years 
not enough has accumulated for even a small pamphlet — there is no such 
pamphlet dealing with the virtues of separate education and with methods of 
work in forms of boys or girls! 

It must be said that our very young woman teacher produced evidence, even 
of a theoretical nature. For instance she spoke of the passive-defensive reflexes 
which develop in boys as a result of their association with girls in a mixed 
form, even drawing on the teaching of Pavlov for her argument. Speaking of 
girls she said that they somehow felt themselves freer, less inhibited without 
boys. As regards teachers, she said that both men and women found certain 
subjects, such as for instance biology, easier to teach if the pupils presented a 
homogeneous group. And so forth ... 

We listened to what she had to say and asked her: 

‘But if all this is so, which school are you for, one for boys, or a girls’ school?” 

‘What do you mean? I have already told you that I am for separate schools.’ 

‘No, but from the practical point of view, where would you prefer to work?” 
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‘In a girls’ school, of course!’ exclaimed our supporter of separate educa- 
tion, without even a moment’s thought. ‘And actually I am working in a girls’ 
school.’ 

‘But why, what is wrong with boys’ schools?” 

‘Go on, you’re joking...’ 

She laughed out loud, and began to tell us of the ‘horrors’ of boys’ schools, 
Her friend teaches in one. In the sixth form during a history lesson there was 
suddenly a loud shout of ‘Silly Goose!’ 

‘And it was impossible to find out who had done it! Imagine it! And when 
Masha went on with the lesson the same voice — and once again she couldn’t 
tell where it came from — said distinctly: ““You must have got a squint!” 

‘And so the lesson went on.’ 

At a discussion of teachers in the Kazan party city committee recently A. 
Avksentev, head of boys’ school no. 5, spoke along the same lines. 

‘In my opinion,’ he said, ‘no great harm will be done if we retain schools 
with separate education. It is easier for us to work with homogeneous groups. 
Only we need to give boys’ schools a privileged position, equip the school 
rooms better and build gymnasia ... Teachers for boys’ schools should be 
given special training.’ 

So that is the sort of defence there is for separate education! 

Need it be said that the successes of schools in teaching and upbringing, 
and the children’s discipline and ability to keep up with the work, are deter- 
mined not by whether the school is for boys, for girls or a mixed school, but 
by the ability, cultural level and co-ordination of the teaching staff and by 
the experience and enthusiasm of the head of the school? We have excellent 
schools — including mixed schools and separate ones for boys and girls. 

And yet there is not a teacher in the country who would not tell you with 
anxiety that the discipline in the majority of boys’ schools has become slack, 
that work there is difficult. 

Honoured Teacher of the RSFSR, P. Novikova from Kuibyshev men- 
tioned this: 


Twenty boys who were not managing to keep up with the rest of the 
form were sent to me from a boys’ school. Some of them were said to be 
completely hopeless. But here they were put into a mixed form and by the 
end of the year they left me with good marks. You cannot imagine the 
good influence the presence of girls in the form can have on boys — even 
on the most impossible ones! 


B. Fukalov, head of boys’ school no. 37 in the town of Molotov asserts that 
children study better in the mixed school. ‘In the forms of such a school, 
there is constant competition. You may not even notice it, but the girls 
don’t want to be outdone by the boys, and in the same way it makes you feel 
uncomfortable if you receive a 2 in front of the girls. Both sexes take the 
same interest in circles for technical subjects.’ 

All this is quite obvious. You need only ask any village teacher and he will 
tell you how well boys and girls study when, having come for the winter 
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from some distant hamlet, they settle down together in the same cottage to 
prepare their lessons. What good friendships arise here! 

Only common successes in study and the joys and sorrows of communal 
life can fully reveal the creative abilities of boys and girls and can smooth out 
the defects in both. It is precisely this ‘intermingling of interests’, as teachers 
would say, which creates an active community in the mixed school. It is in a 
community of this kind that bad traditions of ‘mutual guarantee’ disappear, 
while a patriotism, so to speak, with regard to one’s school and a feeling of 
responsibility for the honour of the form develop. 

All these facts taken together lead one to the conclusion that the actual 
teaching process too has gained nothing and lost much through separate 
education. 

4. Having given a general picture of the way in which the life of the town 
school has developed in recent years — a picture which deserves our attention 
—we should like in conclusion to dwell on certain organizational problems. 

It has not been easy to plan the network of schools: the areas in which each 
separate school is active have been extended and a sort of ‘strip system’ of 
boys’ and girls’ schools has come into existence. Many of these are over- 
crowded and yet there are also some in which there are no more than 15-20 
boys or girls. Separate education is costing a lot and the finance authorities 
often demand the fusion of parallel forms. 

Separate schools for boys and girls are being furnished with the best 
buildings. They are given priority over mixed schools and they are con- 
stantly being reinforced with experienced teachers and competent heads of 
schools. And in spite of this, during all these years boys’ schools, as a result 
of the difficulty of the work there, have had poorer teaching staffs than mixed 
schools or schools for girls. The teaching staffs of girls’ schools have been 
more stable. 

When you talk with parents about schools providing separate education 
or read their letters to the editor, one more point stands out vividly. This is 
what M. Strelnikova writes from Dneprodzerzhinsk: 


Next door to us are two schools, but one of them does not belong to our 
district; the other one is ours, but is a boys’ school. And so I am obliged to 
send my daughter to school no. 23 which is a long way away. You let her 
go off and then you start worrying, for in order to get to the school she has 
first to cross the tramlines and then the railway lines. 


Families with many children have yet another inconvenience to put up 
with: time has to be found to visit both the school to which the sons go and the 
school where the daughters are. People don’t have much leisure and involun- 
tarily the link between family and school is weakened. 


There is no problem which the co-educational school has not been able to 
solve in the past or which it cannot solve today in the thousands of villages 
and towns where it is in existence. 

Everyone understands that the fusion of boys’ and girls’ schools, since they 
have existed apart for so many years, is not brought about in one day. 
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In the lowest forms it will take place painlessly. In the senior forms it will be 
a little more complicated. And it will be particularly difficult for the transi- 
tional ages, for the fifth, sixth and seventh forms. 

What can we learn from our present experience of reintegration? The 
RSFSR Ministry of Education would show a praiseworthy initiative if it 
heard the opinions of teachers at the forthcoming teachers’ conferences in 
August. They certainly have something to say. 

As regards the measures which cannot be pw off any longer, they too are 
prompted by life itself. It would be a good thing if the possibility of having 
boys and girls entering the first forms of town schools in pairs, firmly holding 
one another by the hand already this year were discussed straight away with- 
out any delay. 

It would be a good thing if from now on each new school-building going up 
no longer automatically led to a new disruption and division of schools 
regardless of the wishes of the population. 

In the reorganizing of mixed seven-year schools into ten-year schools in 
large cities the Ministry of Education gives its consent only on the condition 
that these schools go over to separate education, as happened for instance in 
Voronezh and Kuibyshev. It would be a good thing if the Ministry refrained 
from this practice. 

The formation of a single system of education in town and countryside is an 
immense and difficult task. We need to approach it, having thought out the 
details thoroughly, and with a correct understanding of the importance of 
solving this great problem with consistency. 

Only we must begin to solve this problem without delay! 
It is prompted by life itself. 
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This article by the headmaster of a village school was published in Uchitel- 
skaya Gazeta of August 5, 1953. The method it describes of handling a 
difficult child is a good example both of the patience and the reliance on the 
team (kollektiv)' advocated by the educational authorities. The article is 
translated not as an account of what happened in a remote Siberian village 
school (the picture it presents may be somewhat idealized), but as an example 
of what is published for the inspiration and emulation of teachers. The 
editorial of Uch. Gaz. which draws attention to the article also makes it 
quite clear that this case represents the aim rather than the practice. The 
editorial says: 






1 The word kollektiv is used a great deal both in this sketch and in the article on 
co-education published elsewhere in this issue. In most places it is translated by 
‘community’; the words are, however, not synonymous: kollektiv implies a definite 
community within the community at large. Kollektiv has also been translated by ‘team’ 
and ‘staff’ as required by the context. 
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The principle of the community is the basis of communist upbringing. 
In a child community the child’s feelings of comradeship, responsibility 
towards study and public duties, honesty, modesty, truthfulness and 
discipline are born and strengthened. How great the strength of the child 
community is V. Lyalin tells us today in his sketch on the hard road of 
re-education of an undisciplined schoolboy. Only the joint co-ordinated 
activities of the children’s and teachers’ communities leads to success in 
upbringing — this is a generally known truth. But how can we explain the 
fact that there are still very many schools which have neither a well-knit 
child community nor a team of teachers sharing the same standards with 
regard to the demands they make on the children, whose upbringing is 
carried on chiefly along the lines of suppressing those who violate disci- 
pline, each teacher depending on his own strength and ability and acting in 
isolation from his colleagues? 


THE STRENGTH OF THE COMMUNITY 


by V. Lyalin, Headmaster, Upper Eltsovka Village, Iskitimsky District, 
Novosibirsk Province. 


Valery Nevzorov entered the 5th form of our school. His father brought 
him to school, and it was evident that he was very worried over something. 
Before he left he turned to all the teachers: 

‘I would like to ask you to pay particular attention to my boy. He is really 


impossible. So if he does anything be as severe with him as you like.’ 

During the first few days, while he was getting used to his new surround- 
ings, Nevzorov did not appear any different from the other school children, 
and even showed some interest in his work. 

But then it started. First he left his exercise book at home, then he did not 
bring his penholder, and finally he played truant. Zoya Antonovna, the form 
mistress of 5A, often heard comments in the staff room such as ‘your Nevzorov 
hasn’t done his homework’, ‘your Nevzorov won’t do any work during 
lessons’, ‘your Nevzorov has played truant again’. 

‘Mine, mine, always mine,’ Zoya Antonovna flared up one day. He’s not 
only mine, is he? He is mine exactly as much as he is yours. Let’s bring him 
up together by our joint efforts.’ 

At first Nevzorov got on well with Zoya Antonovna. But soon the following 
incident occurred. 

Zoya Antonovna came into the classroom to take a lesson. The pupils 
stood up — all except Nevzorov. 

‘Why are you sitting down?’ the teacher asked. “The children are standing 
waiting.’ 

‘Let them stand for me,’ the boy answered insolently. 

‘Sit down, children,’ Zoya Antonovna said, quite calmly, as though that 
were the end of it. 

The children sat down. The teacher turned to Nevzorov: 

‘Valery!’ 
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Valery got up. The teacher, pretending not to notice him, began the lesson. 
mbarrassed, Valery asked: 

‘What, Zoya Antonovna?’ 

‘Nothing, now you can stand for everyone else.’ 

We had plenty of opportunities to convince ourselves of the wonderful 
‘tact which Zoya Antonovna possessed in dealing with her pupils. The 
punishments which she meted out never humiliated the child’s personality 
and yet at the same time they would make him very conscious of the fact that 
the teacher was morally in the right. But Valery took punishment badly. He 
began to avoid Zoya Antonovna, and stopped doing his homework in her 
subject. 

The teachers of 5A decided that in order to make Nevzorov work properly 
‘they would have to train him for it, using their skill as teachers scientifically. 
For this they would need to be stubborn and persistent but gentle. 

The first term Nevzorov had 2’s [out of 5] in Russian language, Russian 
literature, arithmetic and history. However, he was doing well in geography. 
During geography lessons he worked very hard. It was characteristic of his 
lack of self-control that he would react vehemently to other pupils’ replies: 

‘He hasn’t answered it properly. I'll tell you!’ 

Maria Naumovna, the geography teacher, would quietly stop him: 

“What you say is right, Valery. But you must only speak when I allow you 
‘to: that’s necessary to keep the lesson orderly. Well then, let’s hear the com- 
plete answer.’ 

‘Why don’t you just order Nevzorov to do things?’ we asked the teacher. 

‘And how can I give him orders when he hasn’t yet acquired the habit of 
obeying orders right away? We've still to train him te do this.’ 

The teachers paid attention to what Maria Naumovna said: so this was how 
Valery ought to be approached! 

We soon noticed that Nevzorov knew how to speak the truth. 

While 5A is having a gym lesson, Nevzorov is wandering unconcernedly 
‘through the school corridors. 

‘Why aren’t you at the lesson?’ I ask him. 

‘I didn’t obey Nikolai Stepanovich and I was made to stand out. So I 
went away. 

‘It’s good to see that you tell the truth.’ 

The boy blushes. Who knows, perhaps he does not always tell the truth. 
But it’s so pleasant to hear a good word spoken of you. 

“You’re a good lad to tell me the truth, but it’s bad that you don’t obey the 
teacher,’ I continue. A pity you’re not doing gym just now, like the others.’ 

The boy guiltily hangs his head and that already is a good sign. 

From his first days at school Valery had kept himself apart from the other 
children. At first the pioneers tried to get friendly with him. One of them 
volunteered to help him with arithmetic and another with Russian. But 
Nevzorov refused all help, and when he felt that they were ‘bothering’ him 
too much he was insolent to them and that was the end of the friendship. 

They tried to attract him to the young fishermen’s circle. What do village 
children love more than the river and fishing! Nevzorov was, as we had 
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learnt, an ardent fisherman. He had spent the whole summer fishing on the 
Ob, not only with a line but also with a drag-net and other nets. 

Nikolai Stepanovich, the gymnastics teacher, who was in charge of the 
circle, asked Nevzorov: 

‘Are you going to enrol in our circle?” 

‘What would I do there?” 

‘In the circle we'll learn about the importance of the fishing industry and 
we'll study the fish,’ Nikolai Stepanovich explained. 

‘Not very interesting,’ said the boy, at the same time listening. ‘What else 
would the circle do?’ 

‘We'll tell you how to use a line and how to catch perch, pike, turbot and 
white salmon with a special net.’ 

‘I know all that.’ 

‘We'll teach you to make ordinary nets, and drag-nets from threads, and 
sndres with twigs.’ 

‘I know how to.’ 

‘That’s good. You can teach the others. Shall I enrol you?’ 

‘All right.’ 

But Nevzorov did not come to the first meeting, apparently to discourage 
the teachers in their attempts to draw him into the life of the child community. 
It looked as though nothing would come of it. But that is never so. Every- 
thing positive done by the teacher sooner or later shows itself in some good 
deed done by the schoolchildren. Only one must not be naive and think that 
the seeds which have been sown will grow and bear fruit immediately. 

It is not so very long ago since Nevzorov went over to the fourth formers 
during break. He sees the children crowding around and watching something 
with concentration. It is Tolya Bagrov, who only yesterday learnt to make 
nets; he has brought to school some fishing tackle with a drag-net he has 
started to make. Onlookers who would, maybe, also like to learn how it is 
done have gathered round him. But the first loop is not successful, it has got 
into a tangle and is firmly stuck, and the inexperienced netters are vainly 
trying to straighten it out. 

‘Oh, you fishermen!’ Nevzorov laughs goodnaturedly, and takes the net 
from Tolya. 

In a flash he has got rid of the useless loop and has begun to use the needle 
so quickly and with such confidence that he has everybody’s admiration. 

“Well done!’ 

Valery tells the children which threads are strongest and explains to them 
the whole process of making nets. 

We learnt later that Tolya had been to the Nevzorovs’ flat several times to 
watch him making a net. Then it somehow happened that Valery and Tolya 
became inseparable: they went about together during breaks, and they went 
skiing together. 

Nevzorov has felt himself drawn towards the other children particularly 
since the time when he had to face a general meeting of the schoolchildren 
and felt the full force of their indignation at his behaviour. 

The meeting was held in the largest of the classrooms, but nevertheless 
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there were three or four people sitting at each desk. Nevzorov sat at a desk 
in the front row. On one side sat Naumov, the editor of the school wall 
newspaper, on the other Tatarintsev, a member of the pupils’ committee. 

Everyone was listening attentively to the report of the chairman of the 
pupils’ committee; only Nevzorov was looking around with indifference. 
But then the speaker began to talk about him. Valery pricked up his ears; he 
looked surprised. Drawing in his head between his shoulders he growled out: 

‘I played up and I’m going to go on playing up!’ 

‘Sit still!” Naumov nudged him lightly with his elbow. 

Valery shifted in the direction of Tatarintsev, intending to leave. 

‘Listen, listen,’ Tatarintsev whispered seriously. 

With even more determination Nevzorov quickly turned in Naumov’s 
direction. 

‘Where are you off to?? Naumov asked raising his brows at him. ‘Sit still!’ 

Nevzorov was at a loss. The speaker was still talking about him. The boy 
suddenly blushed, then went pale and darted under the desk in the hope of 
slipping away, but Naumov and Tatarintsev, as though they had previously 
planned it, caught him by the arms and gently sat him down in his place. 

At first the children did not say anything about Nevzorov in their speeches, 
but then it all came out, and almost every speaker mentioned him. Bratchi- 
kov, a boy from the sixth form, spoke carefully, without hurrying: 

‘There is not one pupil in any of the forms here with a bad mark for 
behaviour; only Nevzorov in 5A has a 3!’ 

Belova, a girl from the fifth form, indignantly turned to Valery: 

‘You ought to be given a reprimand by the general meeting so that you'll 
understand and remember!’ 

‘In my opinion,’ Sharov, a boy from the seventh form said resolutely, 
‘the teachers ought to be asked to expel him from the school. He won't 
learn himself and he is hindering others!’ 

The secretary of the komsomol organization said: 

‘We all protect the honour of our form and our school; only Nevzorov lets 
us down. But it won’t bring us much honour if we chase him away. In my 
opinion the teachers ought to be asked to have him up before a joint meeting 
of the teachers’ council and parents.’ 

Most noteworthy of the speeches was Naumov’s: 

‘At the beginning of the year we had some children who played up and 
were working badly. There was Perelazov from 6B, Vyatkin from 5B, Pavel 
Bessonov, and others. We asked them to come to a meeting of the pupils’ 
committee, wrote about them in the wall newspaper, helped them as well as 
we could and they understood us and did their best to start working and 
behaving better. Nevzorov works badly and behaves badly. We have asked 
him time and again to come before the pupils’ committee, but he has never 
turned up, he refuses any help from the pioneers, and he runs away from the 
general meetings of the form. We want to help him to get himself straight, 
but he won’t accept any help from his comrades, the pupils’ committee, the 
wall newspaper or anybody. Then why are we wasting our time with him for 
nothing? Let us no longer regard him as a pupil of the school. That’s all.’ 
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‘Aren’t we to be friendly with him then?’ someone asked, puzzled. 

‘What good would that do?’ Naumov made his meaning clearer. ‘We are 
not going to turn away from him, but we’ll regard him as a member of the 
school only when we see that he behaves as a pupil should, when he begins 
to respect the pupils’ committee, the school organizations and our meetings.’ 

Nevzorov was listening attentively now, but it didn’t look as though he 
understood at all clearly what Naumov was saying. But there is no doubt that 
at home away from everyone else he very much took to heart what had been 
said at the meeting. 

On the following morning, before school, Naumov and Tatarintsev were 
playing chess in the hall. The children were gathered round them, Nevzorov 
among them. The game began to take a critical turn. Everyone was waiting 
impatiently to see what Naumov would do, and the crowd closed up more 
tightly round the table. Nevzorov nearly fell against Naumov’s shoulder. 

‘Don’t disturb us!’ Naumov jerked away abruptly. 

Valery blushed and moved further off, but he didn’t go away, nor did he 
become insolent as he would have done earlier. 

From that day onwards we no longer noticed Nevzorov keeping himself 
apart. 

Exam time has come. Ermila Sergeyevich and an assistant are marking 
5A’s arithmetic papers. Zoya Antonovna is looking out of the window as 
though it was all the same to her. 

Suddenly Ermila Sergeyevich looks up at everyone with satisfaction: 

‘That Nevzorov of ours has got a 4!’ 

Zoya Antonovna breathes a sigh of relief. 


‘Ours,’ she says smiling. ‘Valery was the only one I was worried about.’ 
Nevzorov successfully completed the fifth form. 
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